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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


AS REAT blow has fallen this week upon the Liberal party. Mr. 
F i Gladstone, in a letter to Earl Granville, dated the 11th inst., 
has announced his final decision to retire from the leadership of the 
Liberal party. He has reviewed since last March ‘a number of 
considerations, both public and private, of which a portion, and 
these not by any means insignificant, were not in existence-” then, 
cand says, ‘‘at the age of sixty-five, and after forty-two years 
of a laborious public life, I am entitled to retire on the present 
opportunity. This retirement is dictated to me by my personal 
views as to the best method of spending the closing years of my 
fife.” Ile will cordially support any arrangements for the “ treat- 
ment of general business, and for the advantage or convenience of 
the Liberal party,” but he is for a short time engaged “‘ on a special 
matter which occupies him closely.” Earl Granville expresses in 
reply the profound regret of his colleagues and the party, regret 
already expressed privately to Mr. Gladstone, and based as much 
on ‘considerations of public advantage for the future,” as on 
‘‘ our sense of your great services, and our sentiments of personal 
admiration and attachment.” 





We have endeavoured elsewhere to explain our view of the 
extent of this catastrophe, but we must add here that the Liberals 
in the House will probably make one last effort to induce Mr. 
Gladstone to reconsider his decision, and then, if that fails, proceed 
to decide upon their leader. It is believed in many quarters, and 
im one or two places assumed, that the Marquis of Hartington 
has been selected, but that is an error. ‘The Premier- 
ship,” to use the words we should use if Liberals were 
in office, passes almost inevitably to Lord Granville; but 
the lead of the Lower House must be assigned by the 
party, and their choice is practically limited to four men,— 
Mr. Forster, Mr. Goschen, Lord Hartington, and Sir W. Har- 
<ourt. Mr. Bright has not the physical strength, and Mr. Lowe 
is too decidedly unpopular. The opinions of Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Granville have still to be expressed, that of the party at 
large has not been fully formed, and it must not be forgotten 
that the qualities required are those of a leader in Opposition. 
The chances, we fear, in a country like this are greatly in favour 
of the aristocratic candidate, even if he be the least competent of 
the first three, but an immense number of considerations will go 
to the selection, One of them certainly ought to be this,—that 
for a leader in Opposition the most necessary, though not the 
highest quality, is House-of-Commons tact. 


‘ihe struggle in Versailles still continues undecided. The 


to resign. That is a useless threat, as the Assembly would at 
once name some soldier able to control the Army and maintain 
order in the country. It is more probable that everything will 
go on for some time exactly as it is, though we note en passant 
the existence of an expectation at Berlin that a coup d'état of some 
sort is at hand. 


Alfonso XII. has entered Madrid, amidst the acclamations of 
the respectable classes, and keeps making little speeches after the 
Napoleonic style, such as that he “knows all the wants of 
Catalonia.” He has presented the baton of a Captain-General 
in gold to an image of the Virgin, as the humble offering 
of an exile, and has telegraphed to his mother that he is delighted 


with his first reception as “‘ the father of his country.” “Clearly 
the sense of humour is not among his qualities. He starts 
in a few days for the Army of the North, and we are 


told that the actual situation is this,—Canovas del Castillo 
and a part of the Cabinet are zealous for constitutional 
monarchy, but the remainder, with most of the grandees and 
many of Alfonso’s courtiers, are zealous for an extremely 
‘religious and reactionary policy. The Republicans are care- 
fully watching the struggle, and should the reactionaries win, 
which Castelar declares to be inevitable, they will at once com- 
mence laying plans for the overthrow of the new throne. It is 
added that the Army is not so unanimous as it appears, though 
it would be if it were led to victory, and forty General officers have 
resigned. The King has signed a decree for “ paying” the over- 
due coupons, apparently on the compromise decreed by Sefior 
Camacho, and another granting to the priests their back-pay. 
The latter would probably prefer their future pay, if they could 
only get it in cash instead of promises. 


Mr. G. O. Trevelyan made a very spirited speech to his con- 
stituents at Hawick on Tuesday night, in which he criticised 
severely but justly Sir William Harcourt’s strange conduct in so 
sharply attacking the Ministry under which, in almost the last 
hour of its existence, he had accepted service as Solicitor-General, 
and deprecated warmly what he called the ‘ Tiverton-and-Taun- 
n” doctrine,—the doctrine of Mr. Massey and Sir Henry James, 
—that Liberals should keep down their Liberalism in deference 
to the reaction of national opinion towards Conservatism and in- 
difference. ‘Rather than sneak into office by denying our 
principles, I would rather be outside Downing Street till Sir 
Henry James and myself were as old as the youngest Lieutenant- 
General in the British Army.” Mr. Trevelyan earnestly urged 
the claims of the counties to household suffrage :—‘* We are not 
afraid,” he said, ‘* because we are in a minority, or ashamed be- 
cause the English counties have declared against us. We are in 
a large majority in Scotland. We are in a majority, small but 
real, in those English constituencies where the franchise is not 
confined to a limited class. Mr. Gladstone and Mr, Forster may 
say with sincerity, and, I think, not without dignity,—‘ Let others 
change their mind and lose their courage, but so will not we. We 
are still for household suffrage in the counties. We are still for 
placing the finance and administration of our rural districts in the 
hands of the representatives of the people. We are still for ex- 
tending compulsory education over the whole surface of the 
country. When people want these measures they will come to us. 
Till then we can afford to wait.” That is sound and manly 
language, and we confess we like it a great deal better than that 
of the faint-hearted and minimising Liberals of Taunton and 
Tiverton. 





Ministry remain in office, and the Bill for the transmission of | 
powers will speedily be brought forward. It is known, how- 
ever, that it will be defeated, and a new Ministry will then be 
appointed, pledged to carry an electoral law, to be followed by | 
dissolution. ‘The Marshal, it is said, is tranquil, and not dis- | 
pleased to see things go on as they are; but the Times’ Corre- 
spondent has evidently been asked to say that if the Marshal is 
too much humiliated, he may be forced, by his sense of honour, | 


Not so, however, the Daily News, which, in a singularly acrid 
article on Mr. Trevelyan’s speech, taunts him with not being 
content ‘‘ with the comparatively humble functions of prompter 
on the political theatre and merely whispering the words, nor of 
stage-manager and casting the parts, but he must also be dramatic 
author and write the piece.” Of course, after this laborious bit of 


satire, we naturally look anxiously to discover the wue gravamen 
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of Mr. Trevelyan’s sin, and it is indicated later on that this con- 
sists in the criticism on Sir W. Harcourt. ‘If it would take a 





| to a country boy, who is, nevertheless, dismissed to work in the 
| fields at the age of eleven, no matter whether he knows anything 
much stronger man than Sir W. Harcourt to do any real damage }or not. Mr. Fawectt remarked, too, very justly that the clergy, in 

| meking the policy they do of a resistance to School Boards, even in 


to Mr. Gladstone, it would take a stronger man than Mr. Trevel- 
yan to ‘shut up’ Sir W. Harcourt.” Possibly enough. Sir William places where good School Boards would be elected and would be 
Harcourt would not easily be ‘shut up’ by the united efforts of | very useful, are strengthening the outworks of their opponents, 


the Liberal party,—there would always be the Conservatives left | Of course, it is said that the Church wishes more for influence 
for him to interpret ; indeed, if there is anything he does under- | than for education, and of course the result of that belief will be 
stand thoroughly, it is the secret of a merely Conservative Govern- | to promote Disestablishment. Mr. Fawcett is quite right. But 
ment, which Mr. Disraeli once called ‘‘an organised hypocrisy.” the Clergy will never take warning. Their passion for the Church 


But why is Mr. Trevelyan to be compared in this contemptuous | 
manner with Sir William Harcourt? He is a younger man, no 
doubt, and perhaps a less elaborate orator, but his Parliamentary 
standing is older, and his course has been much more consistent. 
He has contributed far more towards the abolition of Purchase in 
the Army than Sir W. Harcourt has contributed to any political 
achievement whatever, Liberal or Conservative. We regret to see 
one of the ablest and most Liberal of our daily papers apologising 
for the man who does his best both to divide and to discourage 
the Liberal party, and depreciating the man who does his best to 
keep it true to its principles, at a time when those principles seem 
to have lost popularity. If the Liberal Press is going to trim and 
yacillate, the Conservative triumph will indeed be complete. 





President Grant has forwarded a Message to Congress defend- 
ing his action in Louisiana on the ground that we supposed he 
would take. He declares that lawlessness and bloodshed have 
characterised the State ever since its reorganisation ; that at first 
coloured citizens were denied registration, and that a Federal 
decision giving the verdict in their favour, it became his duty to 
support it by force. Subsequently, he had to intervene to expel 
a usurping Governor who held possession of the State -House ; 
and although the recent military interference was *‘ repugnant to 
the ideas of the Government” and had received no previous sanc- 
tion, still in ‘‘ the legislative imbroglio,” the military had done no 
intentional wrong. The Revolution had not really been abandoned, 
and though General Sheridan’s proposals were inadmissible, still 
they would soon put an end to existing troubles. The President 
asks Congress to make his duties clear, and promises to carry out 
their decision without fear or favour. The President's view evi- 
dently is, that in a State like Louisiana military rule is preferable 
to civil war, but it is doubtful whether Congress will declare 
Louisiana in a state to require the suspension of its Constitution. 


The Times of Tuesday declared that it had reason to believe 
that Prince Bismarck has intimated to the new Government of 
Spain that the German Government will delay its recognition of 
Alphonso XII. till the decree suspending the two Protestant 
papers and shutting up the Protestant Church at Cadiz is can- 
celled. That is the oddest bit of pure self-will in Prince 
Bismarck of which we have yet had evidence. It was a very 
foolish and very illiberal thing to suspend the two poor little 
Protestant sheets and to shut up the Protestant Church at 
Cadiz, but is it possible to rule Spain from Berlin or not? In 
these days of weak revolutions and weaker restorations, it is a 
very difficult matter to know when to recognise a new Govern- 
ment, If you wait for a long time, you only get less and less 
reason to hope for any stability; and if you recognise promptly, 
you have to recognise a feebler successor the next day. But it 
is the worst of all principles to make conditions of policy which 
practically divide the responsibility of government, and weaken 
both the authority of the State and the moral responsibility of 








the people. Oddly enough, in the very same paper, the Times | 
prints a letter from the Duke of Norfolk, containing a list of | 
bishops, priests, &c., imprisoned or fined, or both imprisoned and | 
fined, for their religion in Germany. Spain might fairly reply | 
that she will deny herself her little slice of bigotry as soon as | 
Germany denies herself her much bigger slice off the same loaf. | 


Mr. Fawcett made an excellent speech on Education on Monday | 


Catechism is like the passion of the Arab for his desert or the 
Swiss for his glaciers. Yet very little real religious influence is 
wielded through the Church Catechism. 


Lord Northbrook has terminated the reign of Mulharrao, the 


| Guicowar of Baroda, An investigation, conducted by Sir Lewis 


Pelly and Mr. Soutar, Superintendent of Police in Bombay, 
showed grounds for suspecting that the Guicowar was implicated 
in the attempt to poison Colonel Phayre, and it became necessary, 
therefore, to suspend his authority. He was arrested in his own 
palace and conveyed to the Residency, where he is surrounded by 
a European guard. He will, it is stated, be publicly tried by a 
Commission, of which the Chief Justice of Bengal will be the 
head, a proceeding for which there is, we believe, only one pre- 
cedent,—the trial of the Emperor of Delhi. Lord Northbrook 
would never have sanctioned such a trial without strong evidence, 
and it is most unlikely that Mulharrao will be restored. The 
country is to be administered for the present by Sir Lewis Pelly, 
and when the trial is over will be entrusted to a Commissioner. 
as trustee for the Guicowar’s son, who has already been acknow- 
ledged as heir by the paramount Power. Troops have been 
ordered to hold themselves in readiness, and the friends of the 
deposed Prince may try the experiment of insurrection. That is, 
however, improbable, unless the Guicowar escapes. On January 
14 all was quiet at Baroda. 


The Turks, who have lately re-established their old authority in 
Arabia, have, as usual, made themselves so detested that the tribes 
are in insurrection. According to the Cologne Gazette, the Turkish 
Governor-General is hard pressed in Yemen, and has asked for 
reinforcements. ‘This intelligence would appear to be confirmed 
by the irritation expressed at Constantinople, where the English 
are said to be intriguing in Arabia, a delusion based probably 
on the fact that we recently interfered on behalf of Lahej, to pro- 
tect ourselves from being starved out of Aden. We want nothing 
in Arabia except that Aden should be let alone, and that our 
merchants, telegraph agents, and sailors should be safe in the 
ports upon the eastern coast. 


The Calcutta Correspondent of the Times states that the 
Government of India intend to recommend the Secretary of 
State not to appoint a military officer as Minister of Public 
Works, thinking the military element in the Council strong 
enough. ‘The recommendation may be supported by evidence 
of which the public is unaware, but at first sight it 
appears open to very grave objection. The Member of 
Council for Public Works is required, first of all, to con- 
trol an immense department, in which every one outside 
the Railways is an “engineer” of some sort, very unlikely 
to obey a mere civilian. ‘The Government has no civil engineer 
at its disposal of the necessary professional rank, and if it imports 
a civil engineer from England, he will use up his five years in 
acquiring local experience, besides being tempted to sacrifice 
economy to the desire of making a great reputation. No engineer, 
civil or military, without experience of India could attempt to 
stop the present waste of public money, or to decide what could 
or could not be safely attempted in irrigation. 





The old second-class passengers by the Midland Railway do 
not seem contented at all with the new arrangements. They say 
that although they can go first-class for second-class price—and 





in taking the chair at the opening of the new Board Schools in| there seems to be some doubt even about that, which may, 
Turin Street, Bethnal Green. He pointed out the wrong inflicted however, be due to the temporary difficulty caused by the agree- 
on the towns by leaving the rural districts without any compulsory | ments between the Midland and other lines—the abolition of 
education. In these times, labour is attracted towards the towns, | return tickets actually increases the fare. They have either to 
and so it happens that the young men and women whom, as | pay more than they did or to travel third-class, which costs just 
children the country has neglected, bring their ignorance and | as much as the old second class return. The total result there- 
all its consequences into the towns, and the towns suffer | fore of the change to the public which travels with return tickets 
for the neglect of the country. If education is necessary to a | is the extinction of the option of going second-class. This is an 
factory-boy up to the age of fourteen, it is even more necessary | appreciable loss, and one which, if these statements are correct, 
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will penefit no one but the shareholders, who may get more 
dividend from lessened haulage and excessive packing. 


Mr. Caird, the well-known writer on agricultural subjects, sums 
up in the Times his opinions on the land projects likely to be 
submitted to Parliament. He is opposed to tenant-right, as 
tending to deprive the incoming tenant of capital necessary to 
his cultivation of the soil, but thinks Mr, Disraeli’s pro- 
posal of a notice of two years previous to eviction would 
be a valuable addition to the farmer’s security. It would, 
however, be not beneficial, but positively injurious, unless sup- 
plemented by compensation for two kinds of unexhausted out- 
lays. For the first, or outlays on manures and feeding materials, 
the incoming tenant should always pay ; for the second, or out- 
lays on buildings, drainage, &c., if the improvements have been 
sanctioned by the landowners. Mr. Caird still prefers leases, with 
a fair prospect of renewal by revaluation and not after competi- 
tion, as the best form of tenure, and to show the importance of 
the subject, states that an increase in the produce of England of 
only one-fifth ‘‘ would give us additional food to the value of 
more than forty millions sterling.” 





The Registrar-General has commenced this week to publish 
returns from what he calls ‘‘ Greater London.” Hitherto he has 
only given the “* London” ruled over by the Metropolitan Board, 
which contains 3,445,160 persons, but in future he will also give 
‘‘ Greater London,” including the whole of the Metropolitan 
Police District, and this contains 4,207,167, ‘of whom 762,007 
live in the Outer Ring.” The total annual rate of mortality over 
this great area, with its 698 square miles, is 34 per 1,000, the 
ratio varying apparently with the density of population till in the 
Outer Ring it is only 29. This was last week, when the annual 
rate of deaths in Manchester was 49 per 1,000, and in Norwich 
31. In Paris the rate was 24, in Berlin 28, in Amsterdam 38, and 
in Calcutta 37. 


Mr. Henry Petre has published his correspondence with Bishop 
Vaughan, the Bishop of Salford, in which the Bishop first asked 
him to retract his publicly expressed doubts of the recent Papal 
dogmas, and then, when Mr. Petre declined to do so, explained 
that he must direct the priests of his diocese not to admit Mr. 
Petre to the sacraments or to absolution without retracting his 
heretical views. The correspondence seems to strike Mr. Henry 
Petre and also the Times with amazement at Bishop Vaughan’s 
audacity in drawing so ‘‘ rusty” a weapon out of the armoury of 
bigotry. We confess we can’t see it in that light. Does Mr. 


Henry Petre attach any real importance to the absolution of a | 
y y po 


Roman priest and the participation in the Roman Catholic 
sacraments? If he does not, we do not see what harm has been 


done to him, or how the rusty weapon has inflicted a blow | 


at all; it has, in that case, simply passed through the air. If he 
does, no doubt the inhibition must be painful to him ; but in that 
case he must attribute special grace, otherwise unattainable, 
to the consecrating and absolving power of the Roman 
hierarchy; and if they possess that mysterious and super- 
natural power, it is reasonable to suppose that they also possess 
some supernatural knowledge of the conditions of its dispensation, 


the Ritualists will not do. And very naturally. This age is an 
age in which all principles are pushed to their limits, and not an 
age of compromise. The compromises of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries are intolerable to us, and therefore it is that 
| Canon Liddon finds the duty of at once restraining R itualists 
and rebuking Puritans, too hard for him. Neither party is con- 
tent to keep its real principle in the background,—to worship in 
a manner which may suit either the one principle or the other. 


Mr. Seymour-Haden wrote to the Times of Tuesday a very 
powerful protest against the usual practice of burial in coffins. 
The true remedy, he says, for the poison which our modern 
graveyards and cemeteries diffuse is not cremation, but to bury 
the body without any durable protecting medium between it and 
the earth. The earth is the great antiseptic. A body buried in the 
earth will not only be all assimilated to the earth in the course of four 
or five years, and reduced to a few fragments of bone, but in the 
meantime there will have been no accumulation of poisonous gas 
and decomposing fluids. It is the protection of the coffin, and that 
alone, which prevents the earth from so combining at once with 
the decomposing elements of the body as to prevent all putridity; 
indeed, it is the action of the air in the coffin which sets these 
dangerous gases and liquids free, and if the body were buried 
before decomposition sets in, in a winding-sheet withont a coffin, 
the earth would do even more effectually all that is expected of 
fire in the painful and repulsive process of cremation. ‘That 
seems to us very sound advice. It may need a great wrench 
to the English people, with their tenacious customs, to get rid of 
| coffins and to bury within a day or two of death ; but it would be 
a far less wrench than cremation, and some sacrifice of feeling is 
certainly due to the health of posterity. 





Mr. Auberon Ilerbert is a candid man. He writes to the Times 
of Tuesday to admit that he has heard that his protégés the poor 
Shakers, in some of their fanatical dances, even when both sexes 
are represented, do, consciously or unconsciously, sometimes cast 
off their clothes, and so lend confirmation to the rumours 
against their morality. He himself, he says, does not believe 
that the dances in question are made the occasions of immoral 
conduct, and he has no objection to new experiments in regard 
to the principle of clothes. But he does not wish to see them 
tried by fanatics in a state of religious delirium, and therefore he 
does not intend to help to re-establish the Shakers as a com- 
munity, though he will not withdraw the temporary shelter 
they now have. The former decision is wise. The rejec- 
tion of clothes in the religious dances may, we fancy, well be 
due to some ignorant association with St. Paul's words about 
death:—‘‘ If so be that being clothed, we shall not be found 
naked. For we that are in this tabernacle do groan, being 
burdened ; not for that we would be unclothed, but clothed upon, 
| that mortality might be swallowed up of life.” If that were 
| properly explained to them, it would be an argument against their 
| proceedings. But assuredly the Shakers are not in the best posi- 





| tion to try successfully a ‘“ Sartor-Resartus ” experiment on the 


philosophy of clothes. 


The Paris Correspondent of the Times telegraphed to Thurs- 


to which a Roman Catholic might fairly submit. It seems to us that | day’s Times a curious prediction by a somnambulist, who, he says, 


in these days it is regarded as a grievance that you may not be 


| had read his thoughts, when he had placed his hand in hers, He, 


both a Catholic and a Protestant at once,—that you may not both therefore, asked her how the political imbroglio would end. She 


eat your cake and have it too. 
that that wish is unreasonable. 


Canon Liddon’s controversy in the Times with Monsignor 
Capel and “An English Dignitary,"—whom Dr. 


for the study it opens out to us of the 
of a fervent, delicate, and subtle mind in finding reasons 
for adhering to the Anglican via media which do not also 
hold for going far beyond it into pure Romanising. 
Liddon has no difficulty at all in showing that the formule of the 
English Church were intended to leave room for a very High- 
Church view of doctrine, and that even as regards the Real 
Presence, those who drew up the Communion Service and its 
rubrics expressly intended to leave room for a belief in that 
doctrine. But what he does not observe is that the fixed intention | 
at the same period certainly was to keep back all ostentatious display | 
of such doctrines,—to be studiously moderate, not to say reticent, 
in the ceremonial expression of them. And this is precisely what 





| continuance of Marshal MacMahon’s powers. 


Children, at least, are always told replied by describing the voting of a new Assembly, a vote given 


in that Assembly to return to Paris, and then to decide on the 
The chief of the 
Cabinet ventures to declare that the Marshal cannot allow the 


Lidd discussion of that question, but the Assembly puts aside the ob- 
f é : > : Aceon | jection by a large majority. 
himself appears to identify with the Archbishop of York,— | 


on hee : P e week, is interesting chiefl 
has been going on all the week, and is interesting efly | and the 


The Cabinet and the Conservatives 
leave the Assembly. ‘The Marshal sends a Message dissolving it, 
Assembly declares the Marshal guilty of high treason. 


difficulties Twenty-four hours later, the somnambulist sees a great struggle 


going on in Paris, the Army in conflict with the representatives 


Cc | and the people. One of the Generals falls. The second in command 
anon | 


succeeds him, and the Army triumphs, and proclaims this General, 
who had assumed the command. The somnambulist would not 


| give the name of the General who fell, lest she should expose 
| him beforehand to the bullet of some fanatic. 


All that is very 
minute, but not by any means so very unlikely, at least, to a 
Conservative imagination, but that it would be easy to fancy it. 
We suspect the Republicans will have much more sense than to 
fulfil it. 


Consols were at the latest date 92}-923. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. to work with a clear knowledge of the general ri bject, ‘the 


——— 
MR, GLADSTONE’S RESIGNATION. 

“TOW is the stately column broke” without an external 
blow. We suppose there is no help for it, for every 
man, however necessary to his fellow-men, must be the ulti- 
mate judge of his own conduct, but Mr. Gladstone’s Letter of 
Resignation is nothing less than a calamity. His decision has been 
made final just at the moment when the party, and to a large 
extent the country, had made up its mind to renew cordially 
and thoroughly its old allegiance, and to follow him as 
Englishmen follow a leader who is fighting up the hill 
in the face of overpowering foes. The appreciation of 
Mr. Gladstone is probably stronger with his party now 
than it has ever been. Time has shown those who honestly 
dissented from him, such as the Nonconformists, that they 
have nothing to expect either from the policy, or the squeeze- 
ableness, or the good-nature of his adversaries, and they were 
openly rearranging themselves to fight under his banner. 
Time has also worn away the bitterness of those who were 
discontented with him on personal grounds, many of whom 
failed to obtain seats in the new Parliament, and time 
has rivetted the faith of the Old Whigs in the wisdom of 
their originally unwilling choice. Above all, time has shown 
the Liberals throughout the country that for Mr. Gladstone no 
equal substitute is obtainable. The party has many able 
leaders, but some objection of some sort can be raised to each ; 
and there is this objection to them all, that no one of them is 
or could be an effective leader in the presence of the dis- 
approving Member for Greenwich. The part which Sir Robert 
Peel played successfully for some years is not open to Mr. 
Gladstone. There is not a competent follower behind him 
who does not know that he must either lead, or travel 
abroad, or, by occasional interventions, dwarf any other 
leader into powerlessness, and who was not therefore ready 
to accept him, if not with his whole heart—and that is the 
case with nine out of ten—at least with his whole brain. 
If Mr. Gladstone had only said that he would lead, there 
would have been one mighty cheer, and a party as 
thoroughly disciplined as Liberals can ever hope to be. 
It would have taken but one Session of real hardship, of daily 
watchfulness and contest and intellectual victory, to make the 
party again strong, and give them that distant sight of power 
which impels political leaders to their highest projects and most 
strenuous efforts to achieve them. And now the prospect is 
overcast, the party thrown into anarchy,—for after all, its chiefs 
were Mr, Gladstone’s Ministers, and after his resignation cease to 
form an organism,—and the rulers of the future are left without 
the guidance of the man on whose genius they could most con- 
fidently rely. Still young, as years are counted in English 
politics, in the fullest vigour of health, with his brain teeming 
with capacities, with an army of followers ready at his beck, 
Mr. Gladstone retires from the service of the country which owes 
to him more than to any man now living, and at least as much 

as to any Premier in her constitutional record. 

It is a stupendous misfortune, and none the less so because Mr. 
Gladstone leaves no certain successor behind him, has indicated 
no one publicly on whom his mantle ought to fall. The Recess 
may now be counted by days, and the party will, to all ap- 
pearance, commence its Parliamentary duty as a mere con- 
gregation of atoms, without a chief, a programme, or even a 
rallying-cry. It will scarcely know at first how to manage 
daily work. The arrangement of last Session disappears with 
Mr. Gladstone, and even had he remained, could not have been 
protracted through another. It had become intolerable. 
Utterly anomalous as it was in theory, there was a hope that 
it would work well, but it was found to work much as a 
similar arrangement would work in an army or a fleet, 
—that is, it did not work at all. The party was 
reduced to the position of the majority in the French 
Assembly,—that is, it could show its strength only when so 
provoked by some unexpected move that anger supplied the 
place of organisation, There are in the French majority too 
many leaders, too many fractions, and too many sources of dis- 
cord for effective action, and so there were last year in the 
Liberal party. The common work of Opposition, work with- 
out which a Parliamentary party is a mere collection of voters, 
could not occasionally get itself done, and measures of the 
very worst, though not of the most striking kind, were allowed 
to pass without “* whips,” and without adequate criticism. It is 
vain to say that opposition was useless and criticism waste 
of valuable time. The moment Mr, Gladstone led, and the 





Ministry were compelled to pause, to reconsider their proposal, 
and finally to withdraw ull its most objectionable clauses. A 
Bill for handing over national educational endowments to 
the Church, proposed as a vigorous assertion of Tory feeling, 
was in a few days reduced to a proposal for telling Lord 
Lyttelton by Act of Parliament that he had made himself 
unpopular with Trustees, The party found, as a well-led 
party always does, that it had allies in the Opposition, 
and would, had the division been taken, have whittled 
the majority away to nothing. This is the result of leader- 
ship, and leadership will next Session be still more needed. 
Unless all rumours, signs, and symptoms are alike false, the 
Tory Government propose to attend chiefly to the only class of 
subjects upon which their supporters within the House are at 
variance with their supporters out of it,—that is to say, they 
intend to bring forward measures for the amelioration of 
tenure and the regulation of local taxation, which County 
Members will not like because they prefer things as they are, 
and county electors will not like because the suggestions do 
not go half far enough. That will be the very opportunity of 
the Liberals, if only they can be led, and led by a Committee 
whose head can act at the right moment, without too much 
hesitation, and without seeing his colleagues jump up to 
propose an alternative scheme; but if they are not led, 
the chance is certain to be lost, to the permanent injury 
of the Liberals, who will be again condemned by the farmers 
as disregardful of their interests, and to the temporary 
injury of the country. There is no need, however, to give 
illustrations. The plain fact of the matter is that loyalty 
to anarchy is impossible, that no party can be devoted to 
space, that there must be an organisation, and that in England 
an organisation requires a head constantly present, though it 
be only in the imagination of the people. There must be 
somebody who can give an order in an emergency, with full 
technical right to give it, so that those who obey it at all 
events will have discipline to plead; and last year, night after 
night, sometimes under the most irritating circumstances, 
there was no such leader. The arrangement made was worse 
conceived than that which nearly ruined Marlborough—the 
transference of the command on alternate days from him 
to another general—and in fact, amounted to this,—that 
whenever Mr, Gladstone was present nobody else had any 
general authority, and when he was not present nobody had 
any general authority at all. 

This state of affairs must be ended, and it must be ended 
by Mr. Gladstone. We do not presume to tell him, as so many 
of his party will, that he has acted wrongly, that his duty is 
to die in harness, that no possible consideration ought to be of 
such moment to him as the good government of Great Britain. 
He has done too much for Englishmen, and received too little 
at their hands, for that argument to lie in their mouths. 
Every man must be judge of his own conscience, and there is 
not in England a conscience less likely to be strained than Mr. 
Gladstone’s. If he desires full leisure to think out questions 
before which English party politics are very trivial, he is his 
own arbiter of his own duty to himself and to mankind; but 
none the less does he owe one more service to his countrymen, 
one effort to organise that essential datum of the national 
political life——Her Majesty’s Opposition. He ought, as we read 
our recent constitutional history, to call his party together, to 
state once more and vivd voce his decision, to hear their mournful 
representations, and if his will remains unmoved, to take 
counsel with them boldly and frankly on their choice of a 
working Chief. It is not for him to dictate, though his voice 
may outweigh that of most there present, but it is for him to 
advise and for them t6 accept, and to make known to the con- 
stituencies the reasons for their choice. Let the burden of 
leadership fall where it may, it will be a heavy one, but 
it will be intolerable if the selection is not accepted by 
Liberal Members and ratified by the party at large. 
There must be an end of indiscipline, and Mr. Gladstone’s 
retirement, if prompt measures are not taken, will end in a 
confusion like that which is apt to reign in a defeated 
party in Spain. Every man will fight for his own hand, and the 
most unscrupulous will come tothe top. And painful as it is to 
say it, there is another word remaining to be said. This last duty 
done, and we maintain that it is a moral duty of the most im- 
perative kind, Mr. Gladstone must bethink himself whether, 
until the new leadership is compacted, he can conscientiously in- 
tervene even occasionally in debate. It seems so hard to write, 
but the plain truth lies there, that Mr, Gladstone in the House 
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so dwarfs every other Liberal, the sound of his voice so terri- 
fies every other orator, the words of his counsel so outweigh 
the advice of any other Ulysses, that leadership may be an 
impossibility or a humiliation. There is not a possible 
leader who, if he knew that Mr. Gladstone were com- 
ing after him, would not lose half his powers in 
the depressing consciousness that he was sure to be out- 
shone, that he might possibly be rebuked, and that he 
might be criticised into inanition. With Mr. Gladstone in the 
House, no ecclesiastical policy is possible to the front Liberal 
Bench, and no financial policy can be pressed with a certainty 
of acceptance. With Napoleon in the ranks, no Marshal can 
command, and it is from very admiration, from an enthusiasm 
of belief in his powers, that we repeat the advice of those who 
wish him no good, and pray him, if he will be Kingmaker 
instead of King, not to let his shadow take all brightness out 
of the new-made crown and all authority out of a scarcely 


welded sceptre. 





MARSHAL MACMAHON. 
HE situation in France at the present moment depends 
more upon the character of the man who administers, 
and will, if he lives, administer for six years more, the Execu- 
tive power of the nation, than on any political condition what- 
ever. When the ‘ Sovereign Assembly ’ confessedly represents 
a number of forces in equilibrium acting on a point, we must 
look for any dynamical result to that single force external to the 
Assembly which is not compensated by any equal and opposite 
force ; in other words, to the force disposed of by the Marshal- 
President of the Republic who is so shy of admitting that it 
is anything but a transitory and provisional Republic of which 
he is President. In a situation like the present, the destiny 
of France really lies in the hands of the Marshal. If he were 
a man of political genius, which he is not, political France at 
the present moment in his hands would be as clay in the 
hands of the potter. If he were a man of unscrupulous 
ambition,—which, again, we believe he is not,—it would 
be easy for him to make himself just what he would. 
If, being neither a man of political genius, nor one of 
unscrupulous ambition, he were yet a man of steady attach- 
ment to any given Constitutional principles, we believe we might 
reasonably expect to see him gaining at least a fair trial for the 
special constitutional experiment in which he personally had 
the most faith. But Marshal MacMahon is, as far as there 
are any means of forming an estimate of him, neither a man 
of political genius, nor a man of unscrupulous personal ambition, 
nor one of quiet, steady constitutional convictions. He has 
had leanings to the Legitimist party; he has been an Im- 
perialist of some distinction ; he has been elected President of 
a nominal Republic, partly because he was believed not to be 
a Republican, and partly because he was thought too neutral 
in politics to wish to overturn the Republic. Hence it is hardly 
possible to conceive a more complete microcosm than he is of 
at least the Conservative part of the Assembly. Right, Right 
Centre, Centre, and perhaps even Left Centre, have all their 
share in his sympathies. Only, being personally responsible for 
the safety and dignity of France, and being well aware that 
there is something ludicrous and even contemptible in the 
position of the ass so completely reduced to liberty of in- 
difference by the two equal and opposite bundles of hay 
that he is positively unable to take a bite at either of 
them, Marshal MacMahon recognises very reluctantly that 
he must give an impulse to the arrested course of France 
in one direction or another, if only for the purpose of vindicat- 
ing the good sense and organising the practical life of the 
Conservative party and the French nation. Hence, however 
unwilling he may be to take the initiative,—and it would be 
difficult to find even among the sober figures of the American 
Presidents one so little inclined to take a political initiative as 
Marshal MacMahon,—we must still look for the stroke that 
will definitively determine the direction to be taken by the 
whole of this inert political machine, from his hands. Now, in 
what direction and to what issue is it niost reasonable to 
suppose that this stroke will be eventually given ? 

Marshal MacMahon’s lot has been in many respects a rather 
tantalising one. His trustworthiness, tenacity, and gallantry 
have put him in the front of many a conflict which he had 
neither the necessary means, nor the genius which can some- 
times dispense with what would be necessary means to any 
O1e else, to win. His first great task—the government of 
Algeria on those eccentric principles on which Louis Napoleon 


would have made it less a dependency or French colony than a 
separate Arabian kingdom almost cut loose from France—was far 
from a successful one. The time of his rule was rendered sad by 
famine, and unpopular by the disaffection of the French settlers, 
who emigrated in great numbers during his time from Algeria to 
Brazil. In fact, Marshal MacMahon in that partly civil and 
partly military campaign, as afterwards in more than one purely 
military campaign, rendered the Emperor the most self-sacri- 
ficing, but also, perhaps, the least appreciated of all great services, 
that of trying for him by proxy somewhat unfortunate ex- 
periments, of which the failure was due to the imperfection of 
the design much more than to the want of skill in the ex- 
perimenter. No doubt, if Marshal MacMahon had been a 
man of great genius, he might have supplemented the 
Emperor’s conceptions by his own, so as to turn a failure into a 
success, But that he was not. For the most part he faithfully 
carried out instructions which did not contain the elements 
of success, and he only earned the merit of having stood firmly 
in the front of an unpromising enterprise. Such was his 
government of Algeria. In the Crimea, he distinguished 
himself, as usual, by his gallantry in holding the Malakhoff 
after he had once taken it, against all the desperation of the 
Russian attacks. In the Italian war, at Magenta, he even turned 
what threatened to be defeat into victory by acting on his own 
judgment, and not in accordance with the instructions 
he had received. But in the far greater war of 1870, 
he again became the sturdy arm of an inadequate and ill- 
conceived plan, and illustrated his fidelity, his courage, and 
even his willingness to undertake a perfectly desperate enter- 
| prise, at the expense certainly of his military fame. The bull- 
dog tenacity of his resistance at Worth, fruitless as it was, 
was worthy of any amount of praise. The Quixotic heroism 
of his march on Sedan was not equally praiseworthy, for the 
whole fate of Frarice hung in the balance, and a great man in 
his place, instead of executing orders which he must have 
known to be fatal, would have taken matters into his own 
hands, and insisted on the retreat to Paris, which would have 
prevented the great calamity of the siege. But the implicit 
obedience to orders, even to that fatal order, was characteristic 
of the man, who has been throughout a strong executive arm, 
ready to strike even the most hardy and desperate blows in 
deference to authority, but not one to revise effectively the mis- 
taken plans of his superiors. Again, in carrying out the diffi- 
cult and most odious duty of reducing the insurrection of the 
Commune, Marshal MacMahon was the mere agent of the 
Conservative military spirit, which he imposed on M. Thiers, 
and which he apparently did nothing to soften or restrain. 
Up to the moment of his election in May, 1873, as President 
of the Republic, Marshal MacMahon had been a somewhat 
unsuccessful military governor, a brave, but hardly more than 
subordinate General, who, while achieving two gallant military 
deeds, had been far more distinguished for failing faithfully in 
the attempt to carry out the ill-conceived designs of others 
than in any positive achievements. Above all, he had shown 
throughout not the constructive spirit of the great General, 
but the obedient spirit of the mere soldier, who accepts his 
orders without criticism, and makes his utmost endeavour to 
carry them out. 

And that, again, was the precise attitude which Marshal 
MacMahon assumed on his election to the Presidency. He 
did his very utmost to interpret the circumstances of that 
election into a sort of general order of his Sovereign—the 
Sovereign Assembly—which he had only implicitly to obey. 
He insisted much on the term of seven years, and declared 
that having been placed at the head of affairs for seven years, 
there for seven years he intended to stay, come what would, 
and in whatever direction the Assembly might choose to 
develope the organic laws. Nay, at first he tried to interpret 
the wishes of the Conservative party, who constituted the 
majority, as part of the general order which he had received 
at the time of his election. Here, however, he was necessarily 
foiled, because the wishes of the Conservative party turned out to 
be quite incompatible with each other. Had all the Conservatives 
voted together for Henri V., we suspect he would have aequi- 
esced at once, and declared himself for the remainder of his 
seven years’ term the mere Lieutenant of Henri V. As, how 
ever, they would not do this, he strove to define his duty as 
the servant of the Conservative party by the principle that he 
would take into the Cabinet none but members of the majority 
which elected him. At last, however, it has become obvious 
that under this rule he cannot carry on the Parliamentary 
Government at all; and again, he has been compelled by the 
rigid logic of facts to interpret more loosely the imaginary 








attempted in hie earlier days to govern it, the principles which 
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general order under which he is acting, and to assume that he 
may accept aid from “ moderate men” of all parties for any 
purpose consistent with acknowledging the absolute sovereignty 
of the Assembly, and consistent also with order, by means of 
which the Government of France may be carried on. But still 
his spirit is very much that of the Duke of Wellington, who, 
when he acceded to anything he did not like, did it to avoid 
the greater scandal of a mere dead-lock,—the incalculable mis- 
fortune that the King’s Government should from any cause 
come to a stand-still and be declared incapable of marching. 
What is the minimum in the way of an initiative to be ex- 


pected from Marshal MacMahon, in order that France in like | 


manner may not come to a stand-still ? 

It is pretty plainly given out that if any soldier, impatient 
at the dead-lock, should attempt anything of the nature of a 
military pronunciamiento, Marshal MacMahon will make short 
work of him,—will, in fact, shoot him. And there, at least, 
he is quite right. It would be the most fatal step downwards 
for France, to inaugurate the’ era of military pronunciamientos, 
But if Marshal MacMahon has this healthy feeling, as we 
quite believe he has, of the implicit obedience due by the 
Military to the Civil power, we have some reason to infer that 
he would in no ease do himself, Chief of the Executive though 
he is, what he declares so utterly indefensible in others. For, 
as he has admitted a hundred times, he is Chief of the Execu- 
tive only, and is not responsible for constitutional or legislative 
measures. He is acting under a general order from the 
Sovereign Assembly which he has no power to modify. If 





| spirit of military duty against the ambition of the military 
filibuster. And so only he will vindicate the confidence 
of the Assembly and the nation which fixed upon him as the 
| very essence of stubborn and self-forgetful honesty and obedi- 
| ence, no less than as a friend of order, and as one not nearly 
so ashamed to fail, as to defy the spirit of the duties he had 
engaged to perform. 








DR. NEWMAN AND ROME. 


R. NEWMAN speaks of his just published answer to Mr. 

Gladstone as if it were very likely to be his * last publica. 
'tion.” But if one may judge in any degree of the vitality that 
jis left in a man by the grasp of his thought, the lucidity of 
| his exposition, the imaginative ease of his illustrations, and 
| the accuracy of his memory, there is no sign at all as yet of 
the end of Dr. Newman’s career. And we may trust, on public 
grounds, that it may still be prolonged for many years, 
We are living not so much in avgry as in excitable 
religious times, when there is a good deal of hasty thought 
and speech on religious matters, and we need no one more 
than a great intellectual mediator between one party and 
another. No one who understands the English people so 
thoroughly as Dr. Newman, understands the Roman Catholic 
Church anything like as well. We venture to predict that no 
one of Mr. Gladstone’s many Roman Catholic correspondents will 
have so good a chance of making him regret at least some, 
and perhaps many, of the expressions in his pamphlet, 





they were to choose to erect his power into a despotism, by | if not even some part of its practical aim, as Dr. Newman. 
abolishing themselves, not providing for any successors, and | He has shown to demonstration, what we for our parts never 
making the present taxation permanent, we are not sure that | doubted, that though the Roman Catholic Church has always 
Marshal MacMahon would not acquiesce and immediately enter | been, and always must continue to be while it exists at all, a 
upon the enterprise of a mild despotism. But it would be | polity presenting many more points of collision with the ordinary 
purely in deference to order, not because he coveted such power. | political world, than any other known form of Christian Church, 
At present he regards the Assembly as his political commander- | there is no sufficient reason to ‘raise a cry of alarm simply 
in-chief, and till that commander-in-chief has appointed its | because the Pope has been now declared to have the power to 





successor, he will not, we think, transfer his allegiance. 

We hope, therefore, that even though Marshal MacMahon 
receives bad advice,—which, if the Dissolution, whenever it is | 
resolved upon, does not issue in the election of a very Con- 
servative Assembly, he is very likely to receive.—he is not the 
man to resolve on a coup d'état. He has very strongly the 
soldier’s feeling, that he will obey orders faithfully, but not 
trespass on the sphere of the Legislature, whose business it is 
to renew the orders under which he is acting. We confess to 
the gravest doubts whether any Conservative Cabinet formed 
to bring about a dissolution and new elections will be at all 
likely to accept the new elections meekly when they come. 
The chances are that Marshal MacMahon may then be advised 
to use his influence as Commander-in-Chief to force the hand 
of France, in the interests of the Conservative party, if once it 
has become quite clear that France will not yield to political 
persuasion, or even to political pressure. We can only trust 
and believe that the sturdy instinct of the soldier, who knows 
that he has no right to put the advice of a party above the 
demand of a nation, will make him reject every sueh pro- 
position, and insist on giving back even to a Liberal Assembly 
the commission he received from a Conservative Assembly. 
If we have appreciated him rightly, he will execute the orders | 
he has received as accurately as he can, but he will not | 
violently enlarge his own powers on the advice of any one. | 
Marshal MacMahon is not a Liberal, and probably hates | 
Liberalism. But he is a strict disciplinarian towards himself, 
as well as towards his subordinates, and has no fancy for 
transcending the lines of the obligation imposed on him. It 
will not be the first time he has failed because an impos- 
sible task was so imposed, But he prefers failing in an im- 
possible task to unfaithfulness to his obligations. By this 
military serupulousness, as we hope, he may save France. He 
must now form some Cabinet to conduct an appeal to the | 
country, and no doubt he will form one intent on conducting 
that appeal with all the energy of a “ Government of Combat.” 
The Government of Combat, however, has not combatted | 
French political feeling very successfully for the last two years, | 
and probably will hardly begin to succeed now. An Assembly | 
determined on proclaiming a permanent Republic will probably 
be returned, and then the Monarchists must make a last effort 
for their fanatical belief. If Marshal MacMahon meets the | 
temptations of that final appeal with the blunt and tena- | 
cious indifference to failure which has marked his life, he | 
will not allow himself to be made the instrument of a political 
coup (état. He will dismiss any Minister who even proposes 
to him thus to exceed his powers, and so vindicate the civilised 





| pronounce, with the full authority of a Council over the minds of 
Roman Catholics, definitions on the subjects of faith and morals 
on which for many centuries he has pronounced with exceedingly 


| little chance that the obligation to accept them would he 


seriously challenged by any genuine Roman Catholic. In deal- 
ing with ‘ the Syllabus,’ Dr. Newman has been particularly suc- 
cessful ; indeed, we have always supposed that a great deal too 
much was made of that string of condemnations of opinions, 
very few of which would be sustained in their literal 
meaning by any ordinary Liberal Protestant, unless by 
chance he belonged to some very doctrinaire division 
of the school of Mr. J. 8. Mill or of Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
The common-sense of the position is no doubt this, that to 
the minds of sincere Roman Catholics who undoubtingly believe 
in the divine guardianship exercised over Conciliar, and now 
over Papal, definitions, there can be no new reason for expect- 
ing violent and imprudent interferences on the part of the 
Church with the policy of political States, which did not exist 
before. ‘lo them the meaning of the decrees is simply this,— 
that it will enable the Pope, in future, to warn the faithful of 
the Roman Catholic Church against the insidious heresies of the 
day with more binding authority than he would have exercised 
if he had been liable to be stopped at every step with the de- 
mand for Conciliar authority for his warning, and told that a 
new opinion was not to be regarded as a heresy till a Council 
had condemned it. But Dr. Newman forgets somewhat 


curiously the point of view of Mr. Gladstone, and of the 


Protestant world on whose unreasonable panic, as he thinks 
it, he is commenting. The point of view which most English- 
men take,—and which, to use a phrase which Dr. Newman, 
we think, himself introduced, it is almost “ a necessity of our 
position” that we should take,—is that, as there is no such 
divine assistance, as Roman Catholics suppose, vouchsafed to 
the Church, nay, that as, on the contrary, the Providence of God 
is steadily guiding events so as more and more to undermine 
the authority of that Church, the Vatican decrees may open 
the way for quite new and very dangerous collisions between the 


| Church and the various States of Europe, for which there will 


prove to have been no precedent in recent years. All that Dr. 
Newman has shown is this—that a Roman Catholic Church 
as wise as Dr, Newman, might fairly be expected so to interpret 
and carry out the new decrees as to make them mere safeguards 
of Roman Catholic theology, in a time when that theology is ex- 
posed to very new and serious dangers. That we quite admit, 
and we admit equally that Dr. Newman will and must as- 
sume that the Roman Catholic Church will be protected by a 
wisdom infinitely greater than his own. Nay, we go further, 
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we agree heartily with Dr. Newman, that far from its|and difficulty, who are contemplating a change of faith, 
being the business of the modern State to tease and | which, so far as Father Newman’s policy had been adopted, 
vex the Roman Church into intemperance, as Prince | the Church would never have adequately rendered,—namely, 
Bismarck is now doing, and as to some extent, we fear, to warn them emphatically, in the plain words which alone 
it was the unintentional tendency of Mr. Gladstone’s | ordinary people would understand, and not in the flexible and 
amphlet to do, it is, on the contrary, the duty of the | dexterous language of a great master of all the subtleties of 
modern State to wait, no doubt with some anxiety, but | theology and ethics, to what sort of system they were really 
still with the utmost tolerance and patience, till the Roman | proposing to submit themselves, and to what kind of demands 
Church does, if she ever does, attack the basis of modern on their faith it was, at all events, not unlikely that they 
civilisation, and not to anticipate any such attack. For ex- might be exposed ? The Church, even as Dr. Newman explains 
ample, we hold it to be the duty of the modern State to insist | her demands, must be a hard mistress, enforcing a good deal 














on education for all the children of the Stute,—religious, in a 
large sense, if it be possible without offence to the conscience 
of our very divided world, but sound on secular subjects at any 
rate; and should the Roman Catholic Church resist this policy 
without providing any equally sound secular education in con- 
nection with their own religious teaching,—equally sound, we 
ean, as tested by independent State inspectors.—the modernm 
State would be compelled, in common duty to its subjects, 
to punish the resistance. But there is no necessity at all 
for going out of the way to anticipate such resistance 
as this. We agree with Father Newman that, judging by the 
recent precedents, it is not to be expected. But we cannot 
agree with Father Newman that the recent precedents are 
certain to prevail for the future, simply because we cannot 
agree with him that the divine “ assistentia” is really 
youchsafed to the Pope. It seems to us, not perhaps so 
probable as it seems to Mr. Gladstone, but still very 
probable, that the new power of the Pope will be used 
with less and less reserve as the cause of the 
Church seems to grow less and less hopeful. Even Dr. 
Newman does not deny that the newly-defined prerogative of 
the Pope puts a very powerful weapon into his hands, which 
he may or may not use with the discretion and circumspection 
of recent centuries. Now though we earnestly deprecate any 
action on the part of statesmen or States having a tendency to 
provoke an ill-use of the new power, Dr. Newman must be 
well aware that it is impossible for Protestants to look 
to the future with any fraction of the same confidence with 
which those look to it who do believe in the divine assistance 
by which the prerogative of infallibility is said to be guarded. 
No doubt it is perfectly true, for instance, that if the Pope be 
infallible, he cannot define any dogmas inconsistent with the 
dogmatic definitions of his predecessors. But it is also true 
that if he be not infallible, he can, and that the result of such 
definitions would not be simply negative, simply to convince 
Roman Catholics that there is no infallibility in him,—for, as 
Dr. Newman shows with great elaboration, nothing in the 
world is more difficult than to say what decisions are and what 
are not, really incompatible with each other,—but to cause a 
great ferment of opinion in the Roman Catholic body, a great 
strife of tongues, and it might well be, a most discordant chaos 
of action, by the perturbing effects of which the civil order of 
the State might suffer most seriously. The only weak part 
of Dr. Newman’s reply is that he does not look at the newly- 
centralised power from a Protestant’s point of view, but insists 
on considering it from the point of view of a pious Catholic. 
Of course a point of view from which a Protestant may well 
expect much harm and many anarchical blows at the authority 
of modern States, must appear unreasonable to a Roman 
Catholic; but then Mr. Gladstone is not a Catholic. So 
far, and so far only, Dr. Newman is unreasonable to Mr. 
Gladstone, 

And from the same point of view, we confess that Dr. 
Newman seems to us to be a little unreasonable to some of the 
more uncompromising members of his own Church. He is 
very severe on “those among us who for years past have 
conducted themselves as if no responsibility attached to 
wild words and overbearing deeds, who have stated 
truths in the most paradoxical form, and stretched prin- 
ciples till they were close upon snapping; and who, at 
length, having done their best to set the house on fire, leave 


to others the task of putting out the flames.” And it is | 


obvious, from the whole tenour of the reply, that he is really 
alluding to the party in the Church which is chiefly responsible 
for the Vatican decrees. Now, we quite understand Dr. New- 
man’s great tenderness for the difficulties and dismay of Roman- 
ising Anglicans at the proposed definitions beforehand, and at 
the actual definitions when they came. We quite appre- 
ciate and of course admire his eager wish to put no fresh 
obstacle in the way of conversions which to his mind 
are admissions to the only certain haven of. peace and 
truth, But is there not a duty towards persons in doubt 





/on all her children which it is by no means easy for them 
| ex animo to comply with. “So difficult a virtue is faith,” says 
| Dr. Newman himself, “even with the special grace of God, in 
| proportion as the reason is exercised, so difficult is it to assent 
| inwardly to propositions verified to us neither by reason nor 
‘experience, but depending for their reception on the word of 
the Church as God’s oracle, that she has ever shown the 
utmost care to contract, as far as possible, the range of truths, 
and the sense of propositions, of which she demands this absolute 
reception.” Well, that is a matter greatly debated within the 
Roman Catholic Church itself, Dr. Newman, with many great 
authorities, holding one view, and other eminent men a different 
view. But even if it be true, as probably it is, that the latter 
school exaggerate the magnitude of the demands made on the 
intellectual submission of believers, it is certainly very pro- 
bable that Dr. Newman and his school attenuate the number 
and peremptoriness of those demands. How frequently one 
hears of Anglicans who have become Roman Catholics, 
and who later have returned to their old or something 
less than their old faith, and how frequently one is told by 
way of apology, that probably these returning Anglicans never 
were really Roman Catholics, but only imagined themselves to 
be so. In other words, it is asserted that they never really 
appreciated beforehand the true genius of the Roman Catholic 
creed. Possibly not; but surely that must have arisen 
from listening to the carefully-modulated and mildly- 
conceived Romanism of Dr. Newman, rather than to the 
plainer, stronger, and more sharply-defined accounts of 
the Ultramontane school. If it is easy to mistake in one 
direction the language of the latter, it is still easier to mis- 
take in the opposite direction the language of the former. 
To our minds Rome does the Protestant world a great 
service, and even her own converts the very opposite of a 
disservice, by making them understand vividly, before they 
join her, the yoke she claims to impose upon their intel- 
lects. Nothing has had that effect more conspicuously than 
the teaching of the Ultramontane school, and we believe 
that without that teaching there might have been far 
more misunderstanding than there is. Converts, as a rule, 
import the habits of mind in which they have been 
trained into their new faith, and find it most difficult and 
painful, if not sometimes utterly destructive to their belief, to 
unlearn them. It is well, then,not to under-rate the character 
of the change required of them, and were all Roman Catholic 
teachers as tender and subtle as Dr. Newman, that mistake 
would be oftener made. Englishmen may be apt to exaggerate 
what they think the idolatrous side of the Roman faith, but they 
hardly ever appreciate even adequately its steady intellectual 
| pressure, There is far more danger of that being under-rated 
|than over-rated. And to our minds, the sharp, imperious 
character attributed by the Ultramontane teaching to the 
| en faith is far more likely to convey to Englishmen the 
practical truth about Rome than the delicate lights and shades, 
| the subtleties, the distinctions, the anxious moderation of Dr. 
| Newman’s descriptions. Protestants need distinct warning 
| against Rome. Romanising Anglicans need a very difficult 








‘lesson as to the true requirements of the Church they are ap- 
| proaching. Without the Ultramontanes neither lesson would 
have been adequately taught. Dr. Newman certainly would 
never have taught it. 


THE REPRESSION OF CRIME. 


HE Liverpool Daily Post does not quite understand our 
position with respect to the repression of crimes of 
violence, so frequent in that town, and indeed throughout the 
| North, and as its error involves the whole argument now 
raging, it may be important to correct it. Our proposition is 
that certainty of punishment, and of the punishment fixed by 
| law, is the most important condition of the effective repres- 
sion of crime. To this the Post rejoins that if so, which it 
does not deny, the Home Secretary erred in not execut- 
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ing Campbell, the third man condemned to death for the 
murder of Richard Morgan, and suggests that we had 
forgotten that detail of the case when we quoted it 
as an instance of the needful inflexibility of justice. 
We had not forgotten it at all, having in a previous 
article carefully noted the three sentences ; but we hold that 
certainty being of the first importance, Mr. Cross was, on a 
full consideration of all the circumstances, right in not order- 
ing an execution which might have greatly increased over all 
England the uncertainty of punishment for such offences. The 
Post forgets that in this country, in order to secure certainty, 
it is essential not only that the Law should be clear, which it 
already is, and the Judges firm, which they show every dis- 
position to be, and the Home Secretary nearly inexorable, 
about which evidence is imperfect, but that Juries should be 
resolved to do their duty, and that there are circumstances 
under which this datum cannot be invariably assumed. 
Jurors, for the most part, are very faithful to their oaths, but 
they will not always, and under all circumstances, help to 
execute the law. Their resistance years ago made the 
frightful law against sheep-stealing ineffectual, and their 
resistance even now paralyses the efforts of society to put 
down infanticide. They do not think infanticide worthy of 
death, and they will not say it is. If infanticide were made a 
crime per se, and not classed with ordinary murder, juries 
would give their verdicts, as they do now on the lesser charge 
of concealment of birth, without hesitation or evasions. Now, 
Campbell had been recommended to mercy, we know not on 
what ground, but still on ground which commended itself to 
men who had just condemned his associates, and were there- 
fore not acting from any sentimental impulse, but were primd 
facie trustworthy and firm. There was no ground for be- 
iieving them either crotchetty or weak. Had Mr. Cross, 
therefore, disregarded their recommendation, the impression of 
every juryman in England would have been that he could only 
by his verdict acquit or condemn to death, whatever the ex- 
tenuating circumstances, and the per-centage of acquittals 
might, as in the instance of infanticides, have increased so 
perceptibly as to deprive the law of half its terror. There 
would have been uncertainty as to verdicts, instead of as to 
respites. This journal has never been able to see the force of 
the arguments against the penalty of death for murder— 
though Calvinists ought to think them unanswerable—but 
death is nearly useless as a deterrent if it is not a sort of in- 
evitable consequence of crime. Men risk it constantly on the 
slightest provocation, though scarcely any temptation will in- 
duce them to face its certainty. There are cases, no doubt, in 
which a jury’s recommendation ought to be set aside as the 
result of crotchettiness, or prejudice, or weakness of judgment, 
but the cases to choose are clearly not those in which the 
jurors have just manifested past all doubt their fidelity to their 
oaths. If law is to be effective in this country, it must be 
supported by average jurymen as well as judges. 

It is this doubt about certainty which renders it so needful 
that any extension of the use of the “cat,” now so warmly 
discussed in newspapers, should be thoroughly debated in Parlia- 
ment before it is allowed. With the popular objections to the use 
of that means of coercion we have, as we have often said, no 
sympathy whatever. 
pain, and if physical pain will repress violent ruffianism, it 
may have to be employed. Flogging has been abolished, most 
wisely, in the Army, because the dread of it kept away recruits, 
and because discipline of itself should never degrade, but the 
Provost-Marshal who on service flogged soldiers for plundering 
would have the full approval of the community. But the argu- 
ment that flogging will not succeed in securing the end desired 
is avery different matter, and it is clear, from recent discussions, 
that this point has not yet been considered enough. Lord 
Aberdare, with his curious felicity in appearing weak, made 
men laugh by asserting that flogging at school had had a bad 
effect on him; whereas, if a ruffian could be turned by 
flogging into a Lord Aberdare, the highest end of punishment 
would have been obtained in an unhoped-for degree. But when 
the late Home Secretary stated that flogging for brutal assaults 
had been persistently tried before and had failed, and 
that garotting had been stopped, if it is stopped, by espionage, 
and not by whipping, his statements must be taken into full 
account. A Recorder who says that flogging is barbarous 


may be talking nonsense, but when he says that flogging is 
used in vain in countries like Russia, where violent crime is 
extremely common, and where the people are not worse than 
our Roughs, he is offering a fact of the highest moment. That 
a great divergence of opinion on the subject should exist 


among Chairmen of Quarter-Sessions may be a proof that they 
are not all equally able, but then it is also evidence of the 
risk of introducing uncertainty into a repressive law which 
must be entrusted to their hands. All witnesses of all grades 
testify that it would be wrong, and indeed impossible, to 
entrust such a power to Magistrates; that it must be given even 
to Quarter-Sessions with great care, and that it is impossible to 
apply the punishment in all cases. We cannot flog women, 
for example, even when, as in some districts often happens, 
they use their clogs on each other as effectually as men do, or 
when they gouge out each other’s eyes; nor can we use 
it in cases where it would mean death by torture. The 
Judges and Chairmen and Recorders must have a discretion, 
and a discretion means, in the present conflict of opinion, an 
uncertainty very injurious to the terror it is intended to create, 
The case is the same with the wife-beaters. More protection 
is needed for women, and if no other protection is effectual, 
society may be driven to try this; but the argument that 
wives will be less protected deserves a consideration which the 
argument from mere pity does not. It is clear that death 
would fail, because the wives would not prosecute, and many 
observers familiar with the violent classes say the lash will fail 














Violent ruffianism deserves physical | 





too, for the same reason. The wives will endure anything 
rather than inflict such a penalty for drunkenness. The whole 
subject requires thorough debate, and debate not among 
journalists, but among men who have long experience in the 
repression of crime, who know what penalty deters and what 
rouses defiance, what are the real difficulties with juries, and 
what are the arguments weighing on the minds of those who 
inflict sentences. The House of Commons, fortunately, is full 
of such men, and if they will for once debate the subject as 
such subjects used to be debated, before this nonsensical notion 
of saving the public time came in, the country—and that word 
includes the jurymen—will be twice as convinced, one way or 
the other, as it is now. 

If we could only convince it that certainty of punishment 
is as important as any method of punishment, half the trouble 
would be over now. It is very difficult to read the discussions 
in the Liverpool Town Council without secing that half the 
difficulty lies in watching, in arresting, and in obtaining evi- 
dence. The Watch Committee is very bitter in its attacks 
upon rhetorical reports, and no doubt order is kept in 
two-thirds of Liverpool very well, and by a very moderate 
force; but it is impossible not to perceive that the force 
in the other third is inadequate, that the police is insuf- 
ficiently protected, and that the protection of witnesses is 
nearly illusory. If a punishment struck the inhabitants of the 
bad quarter as unjust or cruel, evidence could be obtained only 
from the police, and their numbers must therefore be increased. 
If that were done, and any unprovoked assault punished with 
six weeks’ solitary and silent imprisonment—the most taming 
of all modern punishments—and assault with intent to kill 
made equivalent to killing, and actual killing invariably fol- 
lowed by execution, there would probably be no need for the 
lash, except in the case of hardened offenders or men on 
ticket-of-leave. Brutality is a passion, but it is not such a 
passion that a ruffian to indulge it would incur a certainty of 
tic following the indulgence, though he would run almost any 
conceivable risk of tic. That, however, is not our point this 
morning,—which is not to inquire whether flogging is or is not 
the best form of tic, but to ask that before we recede from a 
policy long tried, we should have a full discussion among 
experts, a discussion as full of facts and experience and 
knowledge as it should be free from heat and sentimentality. 
The first object of legislating for the repression of crime is, 
after all, that crime should be repressed. 





EARL RUSSELL ON HIMSELF. 

HE very frank political autobiography which Earl Russell 
has just published, under the title of * Recollections,” wil] 

not greatly modify the public estimate of his political character. 
He reveals himself in his book with amusing unconsciousness, 
in all his strength, and all his weakness, and the general im- 
pression he leaves is almost precisely that which the majority 
of unprejudiced observers had already formed, the greatest 
difference, perhaps, being that he was a great deal less conceited 
than the public—which always fancies little men conceited, and 
big men pompous—imagined him to be. Nothing can be more 
frank and manly than hisconfessions. He admits inso many words 
that the blame of allowing the *‘ Alabama’ to depart did not 
rest with the Custom-House officials, but with himself ; that he 
ought not to have waited for the opinions of the Law Officers, 
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but have relied upon that of Sir Robert Collier, and stopped 
the vessel at once. He admits that in the least intelligible 
assage of his life, his sudden ejection of Lord Palmerston in 
1851, he was greatly in the wrong, and wrong in the very way 
which a less courageous man would have concealed. Baron 
Stockmar, he says, “ whose memoirs have been published, 
seems to have acquiesced in the opinion that my conduct on 
that occasion was dilatory and undecided. My own judgment 
upon it is that it was hasty and precipitate. I ought to have 
seen Lord Palmerston, and I think I could, without difficulty, 
have induced him to make a proper submission to Her Majesty’s 
wishes, and agree to act in conformity with conditions to which he 
had already given his assent.” Considering the comments passed 
upon Lord Russell’s conduct on that occasion, this is generous, 
while in his final summing-up of his career and its rewards 
he rises to a higher level of magnanimity than even his friends 
would have expected :—“ My persuasion is that I have been 
received with quite as much favour asI deserved. I think 
what I have done well has been honestly supported ; and that 
where my measures have miscarried, the failure has been owing 
not to undue animosity or malignant misrepresentation, but to 
errors which I have committed from mistaken judgment or a 
mistaken appreciation of facts.” He is not hard on Leech for 
drawing him as the little boy who chalked up “ No Popery ” 
on Cardinal Wiseman’s door, and then ran away; he mentions 
no criticism upon himself except Mr. Disraeli’s, and then only 
by a dignified acknowledgment; and of his great rival, Sir 
Robert Peel, he speaks always with grave respect. But there 
are men who stir him to passion, and it is unfortunate for his 
full reputation that they are always men who turn him out of 
power, or keep him out of power, or succeed him in power,— 
Mr. Lowe, or the other inhabitants of the Cave, or Mr. Glad- 
stone. He likens Mr. Lowe to Dryden’s Achitophel, and evidently 
believes that in resisting the Reform Bill of 1866,—perhaps 
the most utterly sincere act of Mr. Lowe’s whole life, an 
explosion of his innermost feeling—he was fighting for his 
own personal advantage and interests; while with the Cave of 
Adullam he can keep no terms whatever. They were a 
“ gang ” of “ bandits,” or rather “ three gangs, the first consist- 
ing of the selfish, the second of the timid, and the third of 
those who who were both timid and selfish.” “ There were 
no doubt some honest men in the Cave of Adullam ; but upon 
the whole, I have never, in my long political life, known a 
party so utterly destitute of consistent principle or of patriotic 
end; they were indifferent to the state of the suffrage or the 
disfranchisement of boroughs, provided their own selfish 
objects were attained. When these bandits, uniting them- 
selyes to the Tories, had put the Government in a minority, 
the Cabinet thought it right to offer their resignation.” 
The truth seems to be that many of the dwellers in the | 
Cave were Old Whigs by connection or opinion, and that 
Earl Russell, though he could bear the opposition of Tories 
and Radicals, or pardon an aristocrat as he pardoned 
Lord Derby for open departure and defiance, could not endure 


seriously mean to say that our Army and Navy were weaker 
in 1873 than in 1866? 

Earl Russell complains, not querulously, that Sydney Smith’s 
joke about his audacity originated im a joke of his own that he 
would take the command of the Channel Fleet if duty required 


it; but the popular voice, which so i ht up and 
repeated the joke, was guided by a sound . 
quality, or at all events, the quality which seemis so now 


because there is so little of it, was courage, very often mani- 
fested in a speech of epi ic conciseness. We all re- 
member how, when the Crimean war had become inevitable, 
partly through the want of “zing” in his own despatches to 
Sir Hamilton Seymour, he “ accepted his share of the burden 
and responsibility ” of war, and he himself tells us that he was 
ready in the ‘ Trent’ affair for war with the United States :— 
“ When we first heard of the seizure of the two Confederate 
Commissioners on board the ‘ Trent,’ Lord Palmerston asked 
me privately what we should do. I answered shortly, quoting 
what Grattan said with reference to another power, and on 
another occasion, ‘The United States’ Government are very 
dangerous people to run away from.’ Lord Palmerston 
immediately proposed to the Cabinet to refer to the Law 
Officers of the Crown the question of the seizure of the two 
Commissioners which had taken place on board the ‘ Trent.’” 
Quite similar in tone, though not involving such conseqhences, 
was his reply to the French Government when they showed 
some disposition to question our right to the whole of the 
great continent of the South :— During my tenure of the 
Colonial Office, a gentleman attached to the French Govern- 
ment called upon me. He asked me how much of Australia 
was claimed as the dominion of Great Britain. I answered 
“ The whole,’ and with that answer he went away.” The 

conciseness of the story is as telling as the story itself. It 
arises from the same “note” in his character,—that though 
apparently detesting Catholic doctrine, though labouring even at 
this day to justify the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill as a mere protest 
in defence of the prerogative which he intended to leave unexe- 
cuted, he still proposes, after risking his seat in defence of May- 





nooth, that the Catholic Church in Ireland should be endowed, 
advocates the thorough education of priests, and records with 
evident satisfaction Sir Robert Peel’s avowal, made to-him at 
Nuneham, that the general endowment of the Catholic Church 
in Ireland ought to be proposed. The contrast between such 
a view as this and his conduct on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill 
remains inexplicable, and in spite of a feeble defence—for the 
Queen’s prerogative of making Bishops was never in danger, 
and she could make an Archbishop of Westminster to-morrow 
—we cannot avoid a suspicion that the immense immediate 
popularity he acquired with the unreflecting masses was, at all 
events, the determining cause of that strange deflection from 
Whig principles. If it was not, then the cause will scarcely 
be revealed till the next generation understands what this 
generation never has understood, the relation of its Premiers 
to the Palace. 





what he considered a treacherous desertion. A Grosvenor who 
deserted him was not in his eyes a mutineer, but rather like one 
who showed the white-feather in the field. He honours Lord | 
Cranborne, Lord Carnarvon, and General Peel for refusing | 
support to Mr. Disraeli when he became too democratic, vod, 
can see only baseness in Whigs who formed the same 
opinion as to their ancient and, so to speak, hereditary leader, | 
himself. He is not much more just to Mr. Gladstone, who, 
he says, ought to have placed Mr. Cardwell at the Exchequer 
—he does not suggest an alternative War Minister—who he | 
hints, chose in Mr, Lowe an incompetent Chancellor; who | 
gave Mr. Bruce the Home Office, instead of the Ministry , 
of Education; who had in Lord Granville a Foreign Sec- | 
retary who submitted his—Earl Russell’s—conduct to arbi- 
tration; and whom he does not secruple to denounce in 
terms like these :—“I cannot think that I was mis- 
taken in giving way to Mr. Gladstone as head of the Whig- | 
Radical party of England. During Lord Palmerston’s Ministry | 
I had every reason to admire the boldness and the judgment 
with which he directed our finances. I had no reason to sup- | 
pose that he was less attached than I was to national honour ; 
that he was less proud than I was of the achievements of our 
nation by sea and land ; that he disliked the extension of our 
colonies ; or that his measures would tend to reduce the great 
and glorious empire of which he was put in charge to a 
manufactory of cotton cloth and a market for cheap goods, 
with an Army and Navy reduced by paltry savings toa standard 
of weakness and inefficiency.” Mr. Gladstone’s indifference to 
foreign affairs is no doubt his defect, but does Earl Russell , 





The world must wait for Earl Russell’s letters to understand 
the literary side of his political powers, which has evidently 
been unduly depreciated by his books. He can observe very 
closely, and state the result of his observations with singular 
force and conciseness. We doubt if the wittiest man in Europe 
could have clenched a very profound observation on the 
qualities necessary to lead the House of Commons with a 
better or more concise story than this about Mr. Windham. 
Macaulay, in a passage in his “Essay on Pitt,” says the 
imperfection of Parliamentary government is that it is 
government by speaking, and that rulers like Oliver 
Cromwell or William the Silent could not govern it:— 
“From long experience in the House of Commons, I think I 
am entitled to say, that in these remarks Macaulay is greatly 
mistaken. Charles Townshend and William Windham were 
listened to in the House of Commons with delight and applause. 
But there are other qualities which the House of Commons 
more imperatively requires. They require that the speaker 


“who assumes to lead them should be himself persuaded that 


the course he recommends will prove beneficial to the country. 
Mr. Windham was unstable and irresolute. He said one day 
to Lord Henry Petty, who was sitting beside him, towards the 
end of his speech, * Which way did I say I would vote? Such 
aman can never lead the House of Commons. Lord Castlereagh 
was a very tiresome, involved, and obscure speaker; Lord 
Althorp was without any powers of oratory; yet I never knew 
two men who had more influence in the House of Commons 
than Lord Castlereagh and Lord Althorp. There are qualities 
which govern men, such as sincerity, and a conviction on the 
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part of the hearers that the Minister is a man to be trusted, | seers were real, and not a laughing mirage, if Alfonso 
which have more to do with influence over the House of ; XII. had given some proof that in mental calibre he 

_ Commons than the most brilliant flights of fancy and the | bears any resemblance to an Alexander, a Louis XIV 
keenest wit.” a Napoleon Bonaparte, or even a William Pitt, all of 
| whom — _ a The Don Luis of to-day may 
. | cry out that “ Spain was lost and is saved !” and we may admin 
THE BOY KING. | them for their courage in trying once more to solder the links 
* 4 LLONS, Messieurs,” said Don Luis de Haro, when he had | which bound the new world to the old; but with the cheers 
successfully negotiated with Cardinal Mazarin the | which greeted Amadeo and hailed the Republic still ringing in 
Paix des Pyrénées,—* allons rendre gréces 4 Dieu; nous étions | our ears, it is hard to place any confidence in the justness of a 
perdus, l’Espagne est sauyée.” Such also we may suppose to | prophetic exclamation, so frequently uttered, so rarely fulfilled, 
have been the exclamation of#he conspirators who so cleverly |__ The ease and audacity with which Alfonso has entered on 
devised and effected the Bourbon Restoration in Spain. There | his “ duties” will surprise no one who remembers that Pre. 
are no bounds to the egotism of party: each flatters itself | tenders, from their cradles, are ever posing on imaginary 
that it possesses the secret of what is grandly styled “ regenera- | thrones, and rehearsing the habits and attitudes of grown-up 
tion,” or at least spares no words which imply the existence of | kings. Hence; when the news arrived that he had been chosen 
conscientious belief. The leading idea assumed to govern the | by the military chiefs, he showed no excitement, and talked with 
recent transformation-scene on the Madrid boards is the | the assurance of a born inheritor of kingship. He took as matters 
salvation of Spain by the Army. No doubt Monk, had he’not | of course the honours and attentions which the French Govern. 
been a somewhat stolid person, without the least touch of | ment bestowed, and his behaviour at Barcelona and Valencia could 
Southern theatricality, might have made a similar exclamation | not have been more business-like had he never quitted a palace, 
when he brought back the Second Charles. But the restored | studied at Sandhurst and Vienna, and travelled through society 
Stuart did not save England; happily she saved herself by | incognito as “ Covadonga.” Having been born and bred while 
the aid of William the Dutchman. Indeed, no Restoration in | the Napoleonic comet flamed athwart the European sky, it is 
modern Europe has been successful, either as regards Royal | natural that he should reflect the airs and graces of a capti- 
proprietors who haughtily claimed “their own,” or the /|vating exemplar. Thus if, as in duty bound, he went to Mass 
nations which, with more or less willingness, admitted | at Barcelona, he also laid the first stone of an Institute, thereby 
the claim. The restored French Bourbons neither saved | showing a delicate perception of the rival claims advanced by 
France nor themselves; the restored Italian Princes have | the Church and Science, The first decrees he was to sign on 
suffered a like fate; the restored Bonapartes,—saviours | entering Madrid suggest a nicely “ divided allegiance,”—for one 
par excellence, indeed, almost a professional caste in that will authorise the payment of arrears to the Priests, the other 
line,—far from saving, actually ruined France, so far as it | the settlement of the Foreign Coupons. Perhaps, now that he 
is possible for a family to ruin a State. And now we | has created the Virgin a Captain-General, he will found a Univer- 
are asked to believe that a youthful Spanish Bourbon, whose | sity. Like all chiefs who hope to succeed in these latter days, 
reinstated family have kept such a precarious hold on Spain | he qualifies his Conservatism with the epithet of “ Liberal ;” 
since 1814, will, by virtue of his birth and blood, and that | and like another conspicuous person, while venerating “ that 
ability which we all so readily discern in Princes, found anew | illustrious Prince” the Roman Pontiff, he studies “the 
a once famous Monarchy, and fill its frame afresh with the | spirit of the age.” Moreover, a certain Bonapartist afila- 
vigour of its prime! Were one needed, could we have a more | tus seems to have possessed him, for did he not exclaim, he, a 
striking proof of that elasticity of the human mind, which, if youth of seventeen, “I know the wants of Catalonia,” with 
often exhausted, springs up again triumphant with each new | all the assurance, if not the sincerity of a juvenile democrat 
generation? The men are gone whom Ferdinand VIL. disgusted | who knows a remedy for every ill? Perhaps, when he reaches 
with his treachery, cruelty, and worthlessness; gone, also, are | Madrid, and finds himself among her citizens, he may 
those who, forty years ago, may have seen in Isabella the| give a new application to the famous words uttered 
rising star of a brighter day; and they have carried their ex-| by the late French Emperor in the recesses of rural 
perience of illusions into the grave. Here is, again, a full- | life,—‘* Here I breathe freely.” Whether the imitative apti- 
grown generation once more saluting a Bourbon, as full of | tude displayed by Alfonso XII. is a good or bad sign, it 
belief as ever that grapes can be plucked from thistles and | shows at least in what school he has most studied, and on 
figs gathered from thorns. what materials he has drawn to shape his ideal of kingship. 
It is all very natural and very human. To the Spaniard he | Rough contact with harsh actualities and deadly opposites 
is nota Bourbon; he is the descendant of that Alfonso who | may develope a different kind of power, but at present he 
wrote his name on the pages of history and in the rhymes of | seems given over to that histrionie view of the whole duty of 
ballad-makers more than eleven hundred years ago; and this | man which the examples of a Napoleon and a Disraeli have 
is much to a people the intensity of whose pride is only equalled | done so much to enforce. 
by the depth of their superstition. Moreover, why should not | It may be otherwise ; and Spain will be a fortunate nation 
miracles be worked in Spain, and a great man spring from a | if the youngster to whom she has committed so large a share 
debilitated house? Why should not Alfonso XIL, when he | in her destinies falsifies the promise of his spring, and turns 
attains the vigour of manhood, rival or surpass the best among | out a sagacious, powerful leader. The evils against which he 
those who have borne his name? No answer can be given to|is summoned to fight have at least the merit of reality. 
the question, except that the presumption is against the pro- | Some of them—for example, debt and discredit in the 
bable evolution of a phenomenon so extraordinary. He isa|world of finance, bigoted intolerance and a somewhat 
young, unknown, untried quantity, bearing a remarkable label, | truculent turbulence among the people, and insubordina- 
which may cover and indicate boundless possibilities ; but the | tion, besetting alike officers and soldiers, in the Army 
Spaniards have to take everything on trust. None can say |—can only be overcome, if at all, by the aid of time. In 
that Alfonso XII. may not revive the class of hero-| like manner, nothing save the lapse of years well employed 
kings who both govern and reign, and who constitute |in multiplying communications can fuse into one State the 
the almost unique consolation of Mr. Carlyle when he peers | mountain-severed provinces of Spain, and double by facilitat- 
through the clouded vistas of the irrevocable past. He may ing her industrial and agricultural energies, now imprisoned 
be tlie “ man on horseback,” not melodramatic, but real this | in almost separate cells. But there is an enterprise which 
time ; the “man of destiny,” whom it delighteth the people to | Alfonso XII. must at once undertake and complete, either 
honour,—so long as he is successful, But there exists not one | by himself or his deputies,—he is bound to overthrow Don 
single reason whereon to build a belief so fascinating; the | Carlos, a pretender who carries pretension to the height of 
cloud-capt towers of Spanish hope must rest on the fathomless | sublimity; he is bound to restore peace in the North, and 
abyss of Spanish faith. Herein lies the pungent interest excited | recover the transferred loyalty of the hardiest and manliest 
by the opening scenes in this new romance of Royalty; it is | races within his dominions. The Carlist leader shows, by his 
the beginning of a voyage of discovery whereof the goal is | language, that he intends to fight, that he is enraged at the 
peaceful, firmly fixed, progressive government ; one which shall | preference displayed for his cousin, and that his selfish arro- 
bring back in other shapes the lost “ wealth of the Indies ;” lift | gance knows no abatement. With this obstruction to all 
up Spain to the coveted political status outwardly indicated by | possible improvement Don Alfonso must grapple, and must 
the title, “ Great Power ;” encircle the yellow-and-red flag with | succeed in the contest; and until that has been done, he can 
a halo of new glory, and send it abroad fluttering to take no solid steps towards achieving any of the wonders so 
every wind on every sea. Alas! there would be some | freely promised in his name. Here, then, is a reality which 
cannot be conjured away by histrionic methods, but must be 











hope that the prospective splendours visible to enthusiastic 
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demolished by hard blows. A King of Spain cannot brook a | tional notes presented, The result was that the Treasury was 
rival near his throne, and the touchstone of initial success will drained of its silver in a day or two, the coin was at onee 
be found in the rapidity and firmness with which the Carlist | melted down or hoarded, and paper remained as before, the 
insurrection is conclusively knocked on the head. Not until | only currency. Notwithstanding certain elaborate calculations 
that has been done can the saving virtues of the specific ad-| put out by the Bureau of Statistics to prove that it will not 
ministered to Spain be tested, and its merits displayed to all | now pay to export silver coin, we hazard little in predicting 














the world for the encouragement of youthful adventurers, and | 
the grim satisfaction of such among us as may secretly cherish | 
a belief in the advent of an Heroic Age. 


RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

T is not surprising that the leaders of the Republican party 
in the United States should have resolved to pass, during 

the present Session of Congress, some kind of measure for the 
resumption of Specie Payments. Apart altogether from the 
condemnation on their recent policy passed at the late elec- 
tions, they have a strong motive for doing so, It was when 
the early efforts of the North to put down Secession had 
disastrously failed, when the Federal leaders awoke to a per- 
ception of the full magnitude of the task they had undertaken, 
and when the late Mr. Chase was at his wits’ end to find the 
means for carrying on the great operations resolved upon, that 
the party was compelled to issue an inconvertible paper cur- 
rency, and to make it legal tender in all transactions except 
the payment of interest on the public Debt and the payment of 
Customs duties. As long as that currency remains in circula- 
tion, the war operations can hardly be said to have been 
brought to an end. But the late elections have returned a 
Congress in which the Democrats command a majority 
in the House of Representatives, and in 1876 it is 
at least possible that the Republicans may see them- 
selves altogether driven from power. Now is the time, 
consequently, to provide for resumption, unless they would 
leave to their rivals the opportunity to boast that, though the 
Republicans had governed the Union for a dozen years after 
the close of the Civil War, they had neither credit nor financial 
skill enough to return to specie payments, and it had devolved 
upon those who had vainly striven to prevent the mismanage- 
ment of the war to redress its evil financial results. But, un- 
fortunately, an inconvertible paper currency almost always 
perverts the judgment of a large portion of those who have 
grown accustomed to it. It was so here in England at the 
beginning of this century, and it is so in the United States at 
present. A majority of the existing Congress is more than 
satisfied with the “ greenbacks,” as was proved last Session by 
the passing of an inflation measure; and the consent of this 
majority to a Bill for the resumption of specie payments 





could, of course, be obtained only by agreeing to compromises 
which go far to render worthless the concessions made. How- 
ever, concessions were made, in principle, at least. A Bill was | 
prepared by the Senate Finance Committee, and was passed | 
before Christmas by the Senate; and on the seventh of the 
present month the same Bill was passed without amendments 
by the House. And yesterday we learned by telegraph that 
it had received the President’s signature. The measure con- 
sequently has become law. 

The President suggests further legislation to make the Act 
effectual. It is not difficult to show the necessity for such a 
course. The Act consists of only three sections, the second of 
which is entirely unimportant. The first directs the Secretary 
of the Treasury to coin as quickly as practicable silver ten, twenty- 








five, and fifty-cent. pieces, and to withdraw the fractional 
paper currency. It has for some time been a pet theory of | 
the American Treasury that the easiest way to begin resump- | 
tion is by the issue of silver coins. The theory has certain | 
points in its favour. It was the course adopted successfully 
by the Bank of France last year, and the management of the | 
Bank of France is so admirable that any precedent set by it is | 
deserving of respect. Furthermore, silver is falling in value, | 
as compared with gold, and is, therefore, not so likely to be | 
exported, And lastly, the fractional currency amounts to no | 
more than £10,000,000 sterling, while the integral currency | 
amounts to £72,400,000. It is consequently a more manage- | 
able quantity. But when the Bank of France withdrew its | 
small notes, and issued 5-franc pieces, the notes were at par, | 
and were actually preferred by the public to the cumbersome | 
silver coins, The American notes, on the contrary, are at a/ 
very great discount; inevitably, therefore, there will be a run 
upon the Treasury. Ex-Secretary Richardson found that to 
his cost last year. So confident was he in this theory, that he 


issued a notice that he would redeem in silver coin all frac- 





any effect this way, there will be an inflation. 
therefore, that the value of the “ greenback” will rise. But 
at present the “greenback” dollar is at a discount of one- 
tenth, or 2s. in the pound. If, then, its value does not rise, 
the Government by redemption in coin will lose 2s. in every 


that the experience of last year will be repeated. 

The important section of the Act is, however, the third. 
It begins by repealing the provision of law fixing a limit to 
the amount of notes which the National Banks may issue, and 
also repealing the regulations as to the distribution of bank- 
notes. With these exceptions, the existing laws relating to 
National Banks remain in force. In future, therefore, every 
National Bank may issue as many notes as it can induce the 
public to accept, and as a security for the conversion of 
these notes it is required to keep no greater reserve than five 
per cent. of its circulation,—a shilling to the pound. More- 
over by the Act of 1864, these bank-notes are as much legal 
tender as “ greenbacks” themselves. The only difference, 
indeed, between the two is that “ greenbacks” can be used 
to redeem bank-notes, whereas bank-notes cannot redeem 
“ oreenbacks.” But in all other transactions the bank-note is 
legal tender where the “ greenback” is. Having thus estab- 
lished what passes in the United States under the name of 
free-banking, the section proceeds to enact that for everyhun- 
dred dollars of additional bank-notes issued the Secretary 
of the Treasury is to withdraw eighty dollars of “ greenbacks,” 
until the total “ greenback” circulation outstanding is reduced 
to three hundred million dollars, or £60,000,000 sterling. 
The present * greenback” circulation is £76,400,000, Con- 
sequently, the possible contraction is £16,400,000. But it 
will be noted that the withdrawal of “ greenbacks ” is condi- 
tional on the issue by the National Banks of additional notes. 
There will therefore be no contraction of the total paper 
currency. On the contrary, there will be an inflation, for 
before the £16,400,000 in “ greenbacks” can be withdrawn, 
there must have been a new issue of £20,500,000 National, 
Bank notes. And as we stated above, these bank-notes are 
legal tender. Therefore, an inflation of £4,100,000 is pro- 
vided for. But this is not all. Attempts to amend the 
section so as to ensure the cancellation of the * greenbacks ” 
withdrawn were defeated, and so the “ greenbacks” will be 
simply locked up in the Treasury. If it were perfectly certain 
that resumption would take place, this would matter little, 
But it is to be remembered that in 1879 the successor of the 
new Congress that comes into existence in March will be in its 
last Session, and that, furthermore, the Administration of 
President will come to an end in 1877. Every branch of the 
Government will therefore have been renewed in the mean- 
time, and this Act may consequently have been swept away. 
Should inflationist views once more gain the ascendant, the 
withdrawn “ greenbacks ” might be reissued, as Mr. Richard- 
son last year reissued a portion, of those withdrawn between 
1866 and 1868, and thus the currency would be inflated by 
the whole amount of additional bank-notes issued. We have 
been assuming so far that no more than a hundred dollars of 
bank-notes will be issued for every eighty dollars of “ green- 
banks” withdrawn, but as the limit on the bank-note issue 
is repealed, this does not necessarily follow. The Banks may 
issue any quantity of their paper the public will take. 

The section proceeds, in the last place, to enact that on and 
after January 1, 1879, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
redeem in coin, on presentation in sums of not less than fifty 
dollars, the “ greenbacks ” then outstanding. And to enable 
him to do so, the Secretary is authorised to use the surplus 
gold in the Treasury, and should that not prove sufficient, to 
issue bonds. The reader will note the extraordinary power 
thus confided to the Minister. He is empowered to borrow an 
indefinite sum of money to meet liabilities themselves indefi- 
nite. If no contraction takes place, he may be called upon to 
redeem, in course of a few weeks, £76,400,000. On the other 
hand, should the value of the “ greenbacks” rise greatly, 
very few of them may be presented for conversion into 
coin. And it is left to a Minister not responsible to Con- 
gress, and not removable by its votes, to decide what pro- 
portion of the possible enormous liabilities he will borrow. 
Again, as we have already seen, there is to be no con- 
traction of the currency. On the contrary, if the Act has 
It is not likely, 
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pound it redeems. But if the discount continues, the public 
will, of course, present for payment all the depreciated paper 
in its hands. The loss to the Government will then vary 
between £6,000,000 and £7,640,000, according as there is 
contraction or not. It has been objected that the certainty of 
redemption will cause the value of the “ greenbacks ” to rise 
rapidly as 1879 approaches. It would do so undoubtedly if 
the public in whose hands the “ greenbacks ” are, doubted the 
solvency or the honesty of the Government. But it does not. 
The “ greenbacks” are depreciated, not from any distrust of the 
American Government, but because with the notes of the 
National Banks they constitute a currency larger than is 
required by the home trade of the United States. But it 
may be said that trade may increase within the next four 
years sufficiently to require all the currency, and even to raise 
it to par. It is possible, but very improbable. Ten years 
have elapsed since the close of the Civil War, and the growth 
of trade still leaves the “ greenbacks” at a discount of one- 
tenth. But amore conclusive answer is that the Bill shuts 
out the possibility of such a rise. For it enables the National 
Banks to flood the country with paper quite as efficient as 
“ greenbacks,” 








‘“‘ LEVITATION.” 

N old lady, a former acquaintance of the present writer, 
was once heard to reiterate with much emphasis, during 

the cold ablutions of her little grandson, under the more modern 
nursery discipline of his mother,—‘‘ Afore I'd be so cruel, I'd fly 
up i’ th’ air.” At that time, the so-called modern phenomenon of 
“ Levitation” had not become generally known to the English 
public, but it has often occurred to us since, that possibly the 
old lady in question was one of the subjects of this mysterious 
phenomenon, and that she might perhaps, on more than one 
occasion, have escaped the performance of irksome, or, as she 
thought, cruel duties, by an aerial journey of the kind which 
the Quarterly Journal of Science, of this month, attributes 
to Dr. Monck, of Bristol,—it was performed last year from 
Bristol to Swindon,—to Mrs. Guppy from Holloway to Lamb’s 
Conduit Street, to Mr. Henderson from Holloway to Highbury, 
and to Mr, Home on various occasions and for shorter dis- 
tances. However, it may perhaps be doubted whether the oppo- 
site mode of assimilating the psychological experience of the 
lady in question to that of the modern “ ethrobats” may not 
be equally plausible,—i.c., whether Dr. Monck, Mrs. Guppy, 
Mr. Henderson, and Mr. Home did not “levitate” mentally 
rather than physically,—i.c., without following their own imagina- 
tions up into the aerial spaces, whither they had flown under the 
repulsion caused by some such revulsion of feeling against the 
hardness of earthly conditions as the lady to whom we referred 
evidently experienced. ‘That there is a very common experience 
which might properly be called mental levitation, the believers in 
physical levitation seem to us to demonstrate, and it is of course 
natural to inquire whether the supposed physical phenomenon is 
more than what the late Dr. Strauss defined as a myth,—a 
myth in the sense of a fiction representing the crystallisation 
of the psychological experience to which we are now referring. 
What we mean by mental levitation is the habit of throwing out the 
ballast of legitimate evidence till the mind appears to soar in the 
lightest and most ambitious way through spaces which it is not ordi- 
narily possible for us to traverse, bringing back as serious theories 
conjectures which are hardly worth even the attention of a moment. 
Now what strikes most persons in considering such statements 
as Mr. Alfred Wallace’s nine months ago in the Fortnightly, and 
those of the writer of the present article in the Quarterly Journal 
of Science, is, that, in spite of the indisputable scientific originality 
and power of the former, and the obvious subtlety of the latter, 
both writers betray a striking deficiency of judgment for the 
appreciation of evidence in the course of the very papers in which 
they array the evidence which is meant to convince us. They are 
guilty of a large amount of mental “levitation,” and show them- 
selves, in the largest sense, intellectual ‘“ ethrobats” in the very 
essays which are offered to persuade us of the facts of physical 
levitation and of the existence of physical ‘ ethrobats.” We 
pointed out last April, for instance, that Mr. Wallace pronounced 
the most wonderful panegyric on the eloquent spiritual teachings 


of ‘*mediums” of whose utterly stilted and unmeaning ver- | 


biage we gave our readers some specimens, and we could 
not help doubting the calmness of a judgment which was 
evidently so intoxicated with the class of marvels with 
which it had been dealing, that it could seriously see beauty 
and power in tall talk of the rubbishiest, the most vulgar, 


and the most ungrammatical description. Now we must make 
a criticism of the same kind on the obviously very subtle writer 
of the article on ‘ Human Levitation,” in the new number of 
the Quarterly Journal of Science. We agree entirely with the 
main principles of that article. It seems to us utterly illogical to 
assume that we know all the secrets of Nature so well thata 
new set of facts, for which there is any considerable body 
of evidence, ought to be set aside as incredible simply because 
they do not fit into the very limited niches of our existing 
knowledge. If that had been the case in former times, 
instead of investigating the laws of magnetism and electricity, 
we should have rejected the attraction of a loadstone for 
iron filings, or of a bit of well-rubbed amber for little 
bits of paper, without examining into it, on the principle 
that the facts were inconsistent with the known attraction of the 
earth. No one could put the futility of the assumption that we 
can discriminate whether an asserted event could or could not 
arise from natural causes, better than the writer of this article, 
and no one has ever answered the views of those who declare 
that Prayer cannot possibly affect any physical event without 
transgressing the laws of nature, better than this writer. Let us 
give one specimen of his acuteness :— 

“Dr. Tyndall,” he says, “lays down as ‘science’ the gratuitous 
paradox that winds and clouds of to-morrow may be, like the planetary 
motions, predetermined by ofly brute cosmic forces; which, if as true 
as it is demonstrably false, would not even then give the fixity he wants, 
as the planetary system itself is invaded at any moment by unknowable 
comets and meteors, and solar radiation hourly altered by storms of 
the photosphere. He requires, at the outset of his attack, all the pre- 
sent century’s discoveries to be ignored. But let us grant him a solar 
system as simple as mediwval ignorance over fancied; this would not 
help him. Yonder is a gardener, who may dig twenty more spadefuls 
before dinner, or perhaps only nineteen. Is Dr. Tyndall prepared to 
prove that whether they shall be twenty or nincteen is already as de- 
termined, by laws of brute matter, as the next transit of Venus? If 
not, he should have warned his readers that the whole Prayer argument 
was a more jeu desprit, hanging on the assumption of this extreme 
necessarianism. Relax one stitch thereof, and the whole fabric falls, 
thus:—If there be any uncertainty about that twentieth spadeful, on 
this may depend whether a slug is turned up or not; on the slug may 
depend a young swallow’s dinner who is feeble, and on this may depend 
| whether he shall follow his colony, and reach Africa; but on this 
| ledgling’s arrival or non-arrival may depend whether a certain insect 
| shall serve him for supper, or be left to lay a miliion eggs, which, in 
| that case, will next month be each a locust laying a million moro; and 
| on this billion of locusts and their progeny may depend whether at 
| Christmas all Ashantee and three Senegambias of forest shall be green 
| as Eden or a leafless wilderness, and its mean temperature 100° or only 
| 70°; and on whether such an area be the hottest or coolest portion of 
| the planet’s intertropical lands may well depend, by Dr. Tyndall’s own 
| Showing, the winds and drought or wet of a season, over half Europe or 
| the whole. It behoved him, then, to be quite sure about that gardener’s 
last spadeful, and all such causes, which yet he wholly leaves out of 
account! The weather of large districts may as plainly be still more 
| quickly affected by events that acts of man or beast unconsciously 
bring about—as forest fires; avalanches that a goat may set rolling; 
dykes burst, and Zuyder Zees refilled for ages by the burrowing of a 
| rat; shoals of herrings or of whales that by turning right or left may 
make a month’s difference in the break-up and drifting to us of half a 
year’s polar ice. Here wo confine ourselves to visible nature and 
known forces. Let the insano assumption be granted that there is no 
invisible nature nor aught unknown, and even so, He that owns and 
actuates the cattle on a thousand hills, might thus plainly, by only one 
of their hoofs, make the winds his ministers, and flames of fire his 


messengers.” 
Now, that strikes us as exceedingly true and acute, and if all 
were like that, we should perhaps have been disposed to take for 
granted that the writer attached the due weight to evidence, as 
the proper criterion of belief, in relation to questions of fact ; 
and that when very strange facts, certainly wholly unparalleled 
in the experience (say) of 9,999 out of every 10,000 educated 
persons, were asserted, his sifting of the evidence for such facts 
would be much stricter and more exhaustive than it ought to be 
|in the case of facts paralleled in his own experience in the belief 
| (say) of one person in every ten. But the essayist takes care to 
furnish us with very good evidence that this is not at all the case. 
| Thus he actually builds up a conjectural history of Christ’s temp- 
tation on the joint foundation of this supposed fact of “levitation” 
and that of a silly legend of the fifth century, or possibly earlier, 
| that Judas was himself the tempter,—(the writer, who holds the 
| theory of metempsychosis, apparently believes Judas to be one 
of the later incarnations of the Angel of Evil),—that the scene 
| on the pinnacle of the Temple was not a vision, but a real scene, 
‘in which both Christ and Judas were exhibiting their power of 
“levitation,” and that the object of Judas was to make Christ 
‘cast himself down, and so kill himself. To this historical inter- 
| pretation of a wild piece of legend, the essayist evidently attaches 
| real value, and goes on to suggest that Christ chose the top 
‘of a mountain for his transfiguration because it was easier for 
| Moses and Elijah to re-embody themselves there than it would 
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have been in the lower atmosphere, and illustrates his view by 
the supposed facts of the like embodiments of the various 


departed members of ‘the Eddy family in Vermont.” Now, | 
|hundreds of “livings” which must be occupied by beneficed 


surely this sort of wild nonsense is a fair test of the charac- 





exist in every diocese of England and Wales, and especially in 
the Welsh dioceses, in that of Exeter, which covers Cornwall, in 
that of Winchester, in that of York, and in that of London, 


ter of the evidence which the writer requires for justifying | clergymen and not by curates—that is, by accepted workmen, 
a belief. He believes strenuously that John the Baptist was|and not apprentices—and which do not produce sufficient in- 


Elijah re-embodied in the flesh, on the strength of our Lord’s 
obviously metaphorical assertion, “‘ If ye will receive it, this is 


comes to support educated men, Many hundreds, indeed, thou- 


, Sands of the poor parishes throughout the kingdom, yield less 


Elias which was to come,”—by which he means, of course, not | than £200 a year cash, with a free house, and many hundreds of 


that John the Baptist was Elias, but that he was another Elias, 


them less than a hundred a year and no house at all. It is very 


and would fulfil the functions of the forerunner,—otherwise he | difficult, with the present prices of meat, fuel, and service, for 


would never have used the phrase, ‘If ye will receive it.” 


clergymen with wives to live ‘ respectably,” even on the former 


Now, what we ask is, How can any one help seeing that this sort | pay; and on the latter the feat has become, we may fairly say, 


oi wild speculation makes against the scientific judgment of the | simply impossible. 


writer, and that no man in his senses who was inquiring into 
questionable and improbable assertions, would attach much im- 
portance to the judgment of a scientific man who can indulge 
in such caprices of speculative conjecture as this, and evidently 
day store by them as highly probable, not to say true. 

The plain truth is, that men who, far from adopting, earnestly 
reject the principle that nothing can be accepted as true except 
what is in keeping with the laws of Nature hitherto discovered, 
are yet prevented from seriously inquiring into the extraordinary 
statements made by the Spiritualists by two distinct causes. 
One is, that those who accept these beliefs seem to accept such 
monstrously absurd and superfluous conjectures as part of their 
beliefs, that their scientific judgment is at once discredited, 
and put, as it were, out of Court for the purpose of 
attesting any new and very marvellous statement. Mr. 
Crookes, the editor of the Quarterly Journal of Science, is 
himself unquestionably, in his own sphere, a thoroughly 
scientific man. His researches into the atomic weight of Thal- 
lium, for instance, and his recent experiments on the effect of heat 
acting through a vacuum, have been as good as any of their class 
of recent years. Yet here is Mr. Crookes allowing an essay to 
appear in a professedly scientific journal edited by himself, wherein 
not only is no one fact of the asserted “levitation” proved by 
the testimony of witnesses of the proper kind,—witnesses of 
whose calmness of temperament and accuracy the world knows 
something,—but the flights through the air of Mrs. Guppy, 
Dr. Monck, and others, are announced as historical data upon 
which to build the most grotesque conceivable constructions 
of the mere hints of Gospel history,—nay, in which the 
truth of the doctrine of metempsychosis is also assumed 
as another of the fruits of the new Spiritualists’ lore. Surely 
this is playing with Science. That, if one good fact of 
levitation could be established, a vast number of doubtful 
stories about the Saints would seem likely to come under 
the same Jaw, whatever that law might be, is obvious 
enough. But to treat the fact as scientifically established 
when probably no physicist in the United Kingdom, except Mr. 
Crookes,—who is more a chemist than a physicist,—would accept 
it, and then to build upon it the most violent conjectures as to 
the most doubtful fragments of history, is surely to invite people 
to say that the believers in the new creed are not men serious 
enough or calm enough in their judgment to deserve that their 
assertions should be even seriously investigated. 

The second cause of legitimate distrust is this,—that so many 
men whoare anxious to sift the evidence, if evidence be forthcoming, 
are excluded from these wonderful séances, or if admitted, ad- 
mitted only to séances which prove failures. We know by our 
own experience that people who are ready to believe are invited, 
when people who are only ready to inquire, but not to believe with- 
out adequate and convincing evidence, are kept at a distance, and 
only supplied with second-hand attestations. While these things 
are so, even the high scientific character of the Quarterly Journal 
of Science will not gain serious consideration for the facts of ‘‘levita- 
tion” and the asserted phenomena which accompany levitation. 
Rather will it be said that wise men are apt to write like fools, 


directly they come to subject their minds to the contagious in- | 


fluence of this rapidly growing body of ill-attested physical and 
Spiritual marvels. 


DR. TEMPLE AND THE POOR CLERGY. 
VERY question connected with Church Temporalities, or, for 


that matter, Nonconformist Temporalities, is more or less | 





Nobody bound to wear black clothes, and to 
seem to be a ‘‘ gentleman,” however poor, and to eat meat once 
a day, and to give even shillings in charity, can, if he is a mar- 
ried man; live and pay rent in any part of England on £100 
a year. He must either starve his household—that is, live 
on bread, butter, and vegetables—or adopt for himself and wife 
the raiment and ways of working-folks, or accept aid which, 
however willingly given, involves to his consciousness the receipt 
of alms in a peculiarly painful form. The labourer is worthy of 
his hire, and we do not know that any clergyman so placed would 
be hurt by a cheque, or even a small purse of coin, more,than the 
Nonconformist minister would be—though of course the differ- 
ence in theoretic opinion as to the shoulders on which the 
burden ought de jure to fall creates a certain difference in 
feeling—but the aid is apt to take the form of gifts, 
which are all good, but which human pride would, if it 
had fair-play, rather be without. There is an institution 
among us which sends old clothes to clergymen, whose officers 
can tell frightful stories, and though it is right that such an insti- 
tution should exist, and right, too, that men whose consciences 
are clear as to their own usefulness and their own needs should 
accept its aid, one has a positive sense of pain, of per- 
sonal humiliation as it were, in reading its carefully reticent 
reports. In many places the parishioners only aid the clergy- 
man as this institution does, and with much more noise. 
Everybody knows the life of such a clergyman, compelled to 
receive gifts; the pinching strain to keep up appearances, the 
difficulty of maintaining independence ; the relation of half-gyati- 
tude, half-fear, in which he stands to his butcher ; the care-worn 
face, or worse, the despairing slovenliness which comes over his 
wife ; the crisis caused by an illness, and at last the revelation of 
poverty, so seldom, be it said, to the credit of the clergy as well 
as of the ministers, made more bitter by disgrace. ‘There is no 
need to go over the well-worn theme, or to indulge in painful 
descriptions, except so far as they may enable readers to realise 
what Dr. Temple means, when he says that such cases are 
numerous in his diocese, and that he can see no remedy except 
a Sustentation Fund. Formerly, such cases could be met, 
for men with means were willing to take such livings ; but now 
they crowd towards the cities, where they can do as much or more 
work, where their independence is equally in their favour—we 
know one town where out of thirteen livings one is good, one 
moderate, and three yield an endurable maintenance—and where 
they are not so utterly cut off from human society as in some of 
the poor country livings they necessarily are. ‘The applications 
from independent men for poor rural parishes grow fewer and 
fewer, till private patrons in despair allow their patronage to 
lapse, and the Bishop who inherits it finds that his cures cannot 
be filled except by men who have some taint, however slight, 
upon their characters or careers. ‘They are procurable still, but 
with rare exceptions they are indifferent parish priests, either 
ashamed to face their flocks or unable to influence them ; or— 
a very frequent case when the slur on them is one of unpaid bills 
—intent mainly on keeping themselves comfortably alive. 

What is the permanent remedy for this evil, which in many 
districts is a most genuine one, much more genuine than the 
grievances of young curates, who have of late years been 
reduced to reasonable numbers, whose average wages have in- 
creased, and who have always hope? The Saturday Review 
used to say Celibacy, but it did not apply its panacea to the 
whole of life; and its suggestion, even if sound as to curates, 
does not apply to men who may have to live on a poor living all 
their lives. The Church of England desires no Order of per- 


difficult, and the one raised by the Bishop of Exeter in his speech | manently celibate clergy, and if she did, would lose much of her 
of Tuesday, delivered in support of the Lorne fund for poor clergy- | hold upon a community which greatly prefers a married clergy, 


men, is among the most difficult and annoying of them all. The 
way out seems so clearly visible, and yet it is so blocked. ‘The 


evil, as stated by Dr. Temple, is a very well-known one. There 





| which asks almost as much from a vicaress as a vicar, and which 


has an instinctive but well-justified dread of its own disposition 


| to tattle about the only educated and marriageable man, perhaps, 
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within five miles. Nor is it certain, that.in an ordinary English 
parish an unmarried or childless man, who does not really feel half 
the burden of life or the gravest troubles of his parishioners, is or can 
be the most effective incumbent. The Bishop of Exeter did not 
make that remark, but he must be by this time well aware that 
it is, allowing always for exceptional cases, correct; that while 
some of his unmarried clergy are the ablest in his diocese, the 


average bachelor vicar is comparatively inefficient. We have, | 


however, no right to scold the Saturday Review, for if we spoke 
our real thought, we should be convicted of opinions very nearly 
as unpractical. We should greatly like to see a clergyman and 
his wife, when forced by circumstances to live on £100 a year, 
try to do it without keeping up appearances, and test by experi- 
ment the problem whether civilised lives could not be led 
by educated people on £2 a week; whether the life of 
the cottage, without carpets, or curtains, or black clothes, or 
the means of entertaining, could not be made respectable, or even 
dignified. It seems to one, in dreamy moods, that it could, par- 
ticularly in the country, where poverty is not of necessity so grey 
and dreary as it is in towns—that the clergyman might, if his 
character were strong enough, have all the respect of the squire, 
while unable to be sure of meat for dinner—but we know, as we 
write, that the dream has no meaning in it. The people for whom 
the organisation of our Church is maintained are English, and 
their weaknesses and their strengths have alike to be accepted,— 
the weakness which makes them despise a poverty inconsistent 
with the status of him who suffers, the strength which makes 
them impatient of the sacerdotal pretensions which a clergyman 
irritably sensitive to his want of other means for ensuring respect 
is nearly certain to put forward. They can put up with a 
“peasant clergy,” or rather, an artisan clergy, which is not 
established, but they will not put up with one which lives as 
the poor live, yet claims the authority of a rich Establishment. 
Such a clergy, to exercise authority, would have to be celi- 
bate, and even then, without the guarantees with which the 
Church of Rome surrounds her system, would not Le trusted. 
Our suggestion is as unpractical as that of the Saturday Review, 
and we do not know that Dr. Temple’s is much better. He will 
not get an adequate Sustentation Fund. The Ecclesiastical Com- 
inissioners cannot yet help these country parishes, for the country 
parishes have comparatively few people; and they are bound, first 
of all, to help the swarming towns, where crowds have accumu- 
lated in a ‘district ” not entitled perhaps to a fourth of the in- 
come of an originally poor parish. As for taxing the richer livings 
to supplement the poorer, that would be condemned by Parlia- 
ment as an act of confiscation, unless, indeed, the poor livings 
could be added to the patronage of the owners of the richer; 
while subscriptions offer but a scanty and unequal resource. 
Money is obtainable in special places for new churches in almost 
any quantity—as witness the Bishop of London’s Fund—but no 
perennial or deep stream flows into the coffers of the Association 
founded by the Marquis of Lorne. He might as well ask for the 
national revenue, as for a “‘ dependable ” income of £100,000 a year 
clear. Church-goers are notaccustomed to subscribe in that way 
for parishes beyond their ken ; they think the Church is rich, and 
they fall back perpetually on schemes of redistribution which 
could not be carried out without agitation as violent as any which 
a proposal for Disestablishment would produce, 

Our own impression is that the Marquis of Lorne’s Fund is a 
mistake, and that the only Sustentation scheme which could have 
even a chance of great success is one limited to each diocese, or 
each county, managed by diocesan or county committees, and in- 
tended not to increase livings, but to compensate owners of advow- 
sons for such a disarrangement of their rights as would allow the 
poorer clergy a certain chance of promotion in the Church. In 
other words, we would compel the Bishop, the Lord Chancellor, and 
all official Trustees to fill certain classes of livings, say, all between 
£250 and £500 a year, with clergymen of, say, seven years’ ex- 
perience, and buy up from impropriators the right either of pre- 
sentation to those livings, or, which would be better, if the plan 
were sanctioned by statute, because involving less change, of 
limiting their right of patronage within that class. They should 
choose freely still, but from a smaller list of candidates. We 
would introduce a hierarchy of pay into the Church similar to that 
which prevails in every other department connected with the 
State. A young clergyman with his family still costing little for 
education, and his promotion certain to arrive, could bear poverty 
very well, as a lieutenant bears it, and wait not only with con- 
tent, but with dignity for happier days. He would not 
suffer either from want of respect—for the queer English form 
of snobbishness discounts promotion and sees in the lieutenant 





| the future Colonel—or from that sense of dependence on nearly 
accidental favour which, more than any other circumstance in 
; their career, takes the heart out of the Clergy. The scheme ig 
| one for an actuary to consider, and it might be more expensive 
| than we dream ; but with advowsons selling at ten years’ pur- 
| chase, with laymen anxious for help in distributing their patronage, 
and with strong local feeling enlisted in its favour, much might 
| surely be accomplished. The process would take years, but a 


| Bishop who could carry a permissive Bill on Patronage might, 
; we think, by steady pressure, by availing himself of cir- 
cumstances, by enlisting the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, by 
inviting bequests of advowsons, by uniting parishes, and by 
convincing the laity that patronage would not pass to him, 
| but to him assisted by some Diocesan Council, place his diocese 
| in such a position that within his lifetime all the working beneficed 
| clergy would be sure, not indeed of prizes, but of that decent main- 
tenance without which in our day, and in the present state of re- 
ligious feeling, no educated caste can be permanently maintained. 
But then to commence such a work, much more to carry it on for 
years, one has to be convinced that the Establishment will con- 
tinue, at least for a generation, and while there are so many who. 
hope it, there are so few who feel with any certainty that their 
hope is well grounded. 








AN APPROACHING TOTAL SOLAR ECLIPSE, 
A* important total Solar Eclipse will occur on April 5. 

A. Unfortunately, the path of total shadow lies for the most 
part on the Indian Ocean, and the totality will last longest at a 
place in the open seas due south of the Indian Empire. Still, a 
portion of the line of totality crosses the land, meeting the 
peninsula of Farther India close by Tenasserim, and passing thence 
over Bangkok, the capital of Siam, to Hue in Cochin China; 
after which, skirting the island of Hainan and traversing the 
Bashee Islands (between Formosa and the largest of the Philippine 
Islands), the track of totality passes onwards to the Pacific, where 
the shadow leaves the earth. Before reaching Farther India, 
however, the shadow crosses the group of islands called the 
Nicobars, between Sumatra and the Andamans; and it is here 
that the most favourable places, in an astronomical sense, are to 
be found for observing the eclipse. For at Kaikul, in the Nicobars, 
totality will last very nearly 44 minutes. At Mergui, the chief 
island of the Mergui Archipelago, totality will last more than four 
minutes ; at Tenasserim (in British Burmah) only three seconds 
less than four minutes; while lastly, at Bangkok the duration 
will be 3 minutes 54 seconds. Remembering that in the 
Mediterranean eclipse of December, 1870—during which, notwith- 
standing unfavourable weather, results of great value were obtained 
—the totality nowhere lasted more than two minutes, we see that 
the occasion is one of great importance to science. The Royal 
Society had already taken up the matter, and a Committee of that 
body was inquiring into the best way of approaching Government 
with requests for aid in money and ships, when a letter came 
from the King of Siam inviting astronomers to visit his capital, 
offering to erect suitable observatories for the occasion, to enter- 
tain the scientific visitors as his own guests, and in fact, making 
proposals which amount, as the Times correctly says, to the 
‘+ offer of a large subsidy ” to science. The Indian Government 
has also placed a ship at the disposal of observers who may wish 
to be sent to the Nicobar Islands or the coast of Burmah, and it 
is considered likely that the Admiralty will have a ship at Singapore 
ready to take any observers who accept the King of Siam’s 
invitation. 

We trust our Government will act generously in this matter. 
There are many interesting questions in Solar physics which yet 
await solution ; and although modern methods of research enable 
astronomers to investigate some of the solar surroundings without 
the aid of an eclipse, yet the Corona still remains beyond their 
scrutiny save when, in total eclipse, not only the light of the 
sun’s orb is concealed, but our own atmosphere—whose bright- 
ness ordinarily hides from view the outskirts of his domain—is 
thrown into shadow. Then and then only the Corona, springing 
suddenly into sight, discloses for a few brief minutes its wondrous 
structure. Behind the veil of light formed by our air under 
solar illumination that marvellous solar appendage exists all the 
time, undergoing changes of figure which, could we but see them, 
would afford significant evidence of the relations of the corona to 
the great central orb. It may be that, one of these days, means 
may be found to bring the corona into view, even as the promin- 
ences can be seen, without the aid of an eclipse. But as yet this 
has not been achieved, and we have to be content with what we 
can learn during total eclipses of the sun. 
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Already much has been learned respecting the Corona, by the 
use of modern scientific appliances. ‘The spectroscope has told 
us that the corona shines partly with its own light, and partly by 
reflecting the light of the sun. Its own inherent light is such, 
under spectroscopic analysis, as to show that the corona consists, 
in part, at any rate, of glowing gas. The reflected sunlight gives, 
of course, the ordinary solar spectrum, and tells us nothing of 
the constitution of the matter reflecting it; nevertheless, as the 
glowing gas of the corona would not reflect sunlight very effect- 
ively, we may assume that in all probability a portion of the 
coronal light is reflected from solid or liquid bodies travelling 
near the sun, like the flights of meteors which, even at our 
greater distance, the earth occasionally encounters, The corona 
has also been photographed by Brothers and Winlock in 1870, 
and by Tennant and Davis (the photographers of Lord Lindsay’s 
expedition) in 1871, and unexpected and as yet unexplained 
peculiarities have been revealed in its structure. 

It might, perhaps, seem that since we now know what the 
Corona is, what it consists of, and the peculiarities of its structure, 
we can scarcely hope for any new results of importance during 
the coming eclipse. What can be done, many may be disposed 
to inquire, but to examine the coronal spectrum afresh, or to 
photograph the corona,—in a different aspect, no doubt, but still 
with very small chance of detecting any novel appearance? If 
astronomers are satisfied with former observations, some may 
ask, why should they set out to observe this coming eclipse? and 
if they are not satisfied with them, why have they attached so 
much importance to the observation of former eclipses? 

But the fact is, that astronomers have new questions to address 
to the Corona during totality, and new methods of observation 
to employ. They have not been idle during the last three 
years; and in fact it may fairly be said that, during that 
time, the whole aspect of the subject has changed, or, 
at least, that the true aspect of the subject has been 
much more clearly recognised than of yore. The astronomer 
perceives more and more clearly the close interdependence of the 
various phenomena with which not his science alone, but science 
generally, has to deal. The old manner of viewing the celestial 
bodies, as so many orbs each having such and such peculiarities, 
is passing away by slow degrees. The astronomer no longer gives 
his chief attention to examine in what respect this or that celestial 
body is distinguished from others, but inquires what position the 
several orbs bear in the scheme of creation. He perceives that 
the various members of the solar system represent different stages 
through which every orb in the universe has probably passed, or 
will pass hereafter. He sees that among the various suns which 
we call stars, there must be many that resemble our own sun, 
many which illustrate other stages in the life of suns, and doubt- 
less many belonging to different orders in the scheme of the 
universe. ‘The study of the sun, then, has come to have a new 
significance. For we see in the sun an orb in a stage of existence 
such as the giant planets have known, and such as our earth, and 
even the moon and other small members of the solar system, have 
passed through at still remoter periods of their history. We also 
recognise in our sun’s present condition a stage in the history of 
a planetary system growing from a nebula to a scheme of worlds 
ruled by a central orb. We see in the sun the one star we can 
closely examine, the one body which can give us trustworthy 
evidence respecting the component members of that system of 
bodies next higher in order to the planetary system—the galaxy of 
stars. It is, then, not solely to inquire what the corona, viewed as 
a solar appendage, is like, or how it is constituted, that the 
astronomer now approaches the study of the eclipsed sun; but 
to ascertain what evidence it affords respecting the past condition 
of our solar system, respecting the present condition of the sun 
as a still developing body, and respecting the probable condition 
of the domains immediately surrounding the other suns which 
people space. We have learned to look on the sun not as a mere 
globe limited by its visible extent, but as the resplendent centre 
of a far larger mass—not globular at all, but extending mighty 
arms of gaseous and meteoric matter into surrounding space. 
We no longer regard the sun as mighty merely by the enormous 


attractive energy residing in his globe, but as a giant rejoicing | 


in a mighty life. 
vast nebula from which our system was formed. He is not only 
the source of that heat which is the life of the solar system, but 
is himself instinct with an inconceivable vitality. 
aspect that the study of the solar surroundings is so full of in- 
terest. The astronomer will watch the corona during the ap- 
proaching eclipse with a new interest, because he will recognise 
in it no mere appendage, but the outer part of the sun itself. He 


We see in him the still growing nucleus of the | 


It is in this) 


perceives that the ever-changing coronal streamers indicate the 
vital energy of the sun, even more strikingly than the flames 
which leap up over the sun's surface to tens of thousands of miles 
in height. The corona is as the breath of the great giant. If it 
could be watched, we might in a sense time the beatings of that 
mighty heart which pulsates light and life and energy to all the 
worlds which circle around it. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


LAY REPRESENTATION. 

[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sm,—Whether I have shown “ quaint impatience ” and ‘serene 
indifference,” whether Dr. Trevor did or did not sneer and lay 
traps, and the much more important question, whether the com- 
position of Parliament as to religious belief has not been wholly 
changed, I may leave to the judgment of those who can read and 
understand. Nor do I think it material who “invented” the 
Association for the Reform of Convocation. On other points I 
wish to say a few words. 

1. I did not mean the word ‘insist ” in the sense Dr. Trevor 
supposes. I merely meant to lay great stress on a legitimate use 
of the word. ° 

2. Weare not “touting” for a policy, or for anything else. 
Our object is to get a principle recognised. 

3. I have not the slightest contempt, good-humoured or other, 
for logic. I should, indeed, have, with a vengeance, if I had 
said, “ therefore provide a new body,” in the absurd connection 
in which Dr. Trevor has put the words, but he has wholly muddled 
the passage. What I say is this:—The Church of England, like 
any other organic body, ought to have a corporate voice. It has 
not, and such as it once had cannot be revived; therefore, provide 
a new one. 

4, Dr. Trevor says I will not face the question of the composition 
of the lay element, but he contradicts himself in the very next sen- 
tence, on the only point of any difficulty, the qualification of Lay 
Church-membership, as he quotes my suggestion that a declara- 
tion would be enough. If no one else is satisfied with this, no doubt 
cadit questio. Whether such a declaration would suffice for “‘any 
other society ” I cannot say, without knowing what the society is. 
If it was a ‘‘club” of Churchmen, I, for one, should think it 
sufficient. 

5. I do not think it a “defect in Parliament” that it is reluc- 
tant to meddle with Church matters. I think it quite natural; 
and it is one of the chief points in the case. It is on that account 
that we are tending towards that very state of incapacity to make 
changes which shall be acceptable to Churchmen which I, follow- 
ing the Spectator, have objected to. 

6. We have always expressly declined to go into the question 
of the functions of a Reformed Convocation; our concern is 
with its composition. Its functions, to begin with, and till cir- 
cumstances might seem to justify a change, would be just what 
they are now.—I am, Sir, &c., LYTTELTON. 





’ 


(To tHe Eprror oF THe “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Will you kindly allow me to correct a rather grave mis- 
print in my short letter of last week ? I am made to say, ‘“* We 
do not advocate the admission of the laity to the Church’s 
Councils, &c. What I wrote was, ‘‘ We, who advocate the admis- 
sion of the laity,” &c. I suppose the mistake arose from my 
stating that the Association for promoting the Reform of Con- 
vocation did not insist on clergy and laity sitting within the same 
four walls,—though personally, I must confess, that this, again, is 
the very thing that I desire. The measure of toleration to be arrived 
at can only be now settled, in my judgment, by a deliberative 
Church Council, in which all interests should be fairly repre- 
sented.—I am, Sir, &c., Arcuer GURNEY. 





CHURCH PROSPECTS. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
| Srr,—It is, no doubt, true, as you point out in your criticism of 





| Mr. Llewelyn Davies's article on ** Church Prospects,” that the 

Public Worship Act of last Session was much more an illustration 
| of “‘the reluctance and helplessness of Parliament ” to deal with 
matters of that nature, than of any desire to venture boldly upon 
the policy of openly ‘ reviewing and modernising the terms of the 
| compact between Church and State.” At the same time, although 
| there was no doubt “ reluctance ” to undertake the wider policy, and 
'some degree of ‘ helplessness,” perhaps, in carrying out the 
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narrow one, there was, at least, no suspicion on the part of the 
Parliament that the right to initiate a radical Church policy, did 
not belong to her. It is this attitude of Parliament which more 
than anything else, as it appears to me, is suggestive of hopeful 
augury for the future of the Church, Certainly nothing can be more 
antagonistic to the furtherance of those views of Church reform in 
the direction of comprehension of which the Spectator is the advo- 
cate, than the acceptance of those principles of Church government 
which lend countenance to the theory that the national Parlia- 
ment is not the ultimate seat of authority in the national Church. 
To my mind, by no means the least advantage of the Reformation 
consisted in the restoration of lay power to its legitimate position 
in the government of the Church. No doubt, exception may be 
taken to the method in which that lay power was asserted. The 
supremacy of the Crown, as exhibited in the person of Henry 
VILI., was perhaps not the mode in which the ideal Church 
reformer would seek to assert the ultimate subordination of 
sacerdotal to lay power in the ecclesiastical polity. It was, how- 
ever, at that time the only form in which it was possible to assert 
it. By the declaration of the King’s supremacy, not only was 
the supremacy of the Pope abolished, but the government of the 
Church in England was brought under the same authority as the 
government of the State,—viz., the authority of English law. 

It is this principle which requires to be reasserted at the 
present time. Had ecclesiastical legislation only kept pace with 
civil legislation, the Church at the present time would have no 
doubt been really as well as nominally national. Unfortunately, 
this has not been the case. In theory, the Church and the State 
were intended to grow together; in practice, the State has 
outgrown the Church, and left it, as it were, centuries behind. 

According to Mr. Froude (‘ Eliz.,” Vol. L., p. 79), the principle 
of comprehension had been accepted at the time of the Reforma- 
tion. The endeavour had been “so to frame the constitution of the 
Church of England, that disloyalty alone should exclude a single 
English subject from its communion, who in any true sense could 
be called a Christian ; so to frame its formulas that they might be 
patient of a Catholic or Protestant interpretation, according to 
this or that sect of the people.” ‘The re-enforcement, however, of 
the ‘ Articles ” in 1571, which in the earlier years of Elizabeth's 
reign had remained in abeyance, marks the change from this policy 
of comprehension, ‘The cumbrous regulations of the Act of Uni- 
formity completed the change. Since that time the National 
Church has existed in name, but its development harmoniously 
with the growth of the State was successfully checked, and no 
determined attempt has since been made to stimulate that growth, 
or to ensure by legislative measures that the Church should be- 
come as comprehensive in reality as she still no doubt is poten- 
tially. No wonder, therefore, that when last Session Parliament 
was forced ‘* to do something,” there should have been signs of 
‘* reluctance and helplessness.” After 200 years of practical in- 
action, it would have been strange had there not been some 
reluctance to re-enter upon unaccustomed modes of legislation, 
and as a consequence, some appearance of stiffness and feebleness 
in the first effort to move. 

If, however, in the ensuing Church reform there is to be a 
return to the Reformation policy of comprehension, the supreme 
authority of Parliament (for nowadays the supremacy of the 
Crown is virtually that of Parliament) must be upheld. For the 
same reason, I cannot but think that the appointment of a Royal 
Commission for the Revision of the Ecclesiastical Constitution 
would be much more likely to afford wise and reasonable advice 
to Parliament than any body organised by the Spiritualty alone, 
—such, for example, as a reformed and laicised, but nationally un- 
representative Convyocation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Granboro’ Vicarage, Bucks. Cuar_es W. Srusss. 

[We never heard of anyone doubting the authority of Parlia- 
ment so far as regards the determination of the terms on which 
Church and State shall remain united. The objection to a Royal 
Commission is. that its effect is temporary and spasmodic, not 
organic. Convocation could never do anything of itself; nor 
without the full assent of Parliament would any of its suggestions 


be of the least validity ; but it could advise and suggest with | 


some authority if it really represented the wishes of the active 
inembers of the Church, laity and clergy alike. A Royal Commis- 
sion would always be charged with having misrepresented the 
real wishes of the Church.—Ep. Speetator.] 





CROMWELL—WILLIAMS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE * SPRCTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In relation to your occasional note as to Oliver Cromwell 


having been originally a ‘+ Williams,” in which you correct a lapse of 


the Pall Mall Gazette, I beg to send you a rough sketch I have made 
of the arms and descent of the great Protector, as extracted for 
me many years ago by Sir Albert Woods, now Garter, then 
Lancaster Herald. The varied coats-of-arms you cannot give 
your readers, suffice it to say that they, by coat-armour, properly 
convey the succession of the families. From Morgan ap Hoel, ason 
of a Welsh Bard or Prince, there sprang Jevan (John?) ap Morgan, 
from him William ap Jevan, whose son named after his grand- 
father, was Morgan ap William, a perfectly Welsh name. His son 
was Richard ap Morgan ap Williams, or Sir Richard Williams, a 
favourite of Henry VILL, it is said, who married Frances, daughter 
of Sir John Myrfin, of London, Knight, with whom, we presume, 
he had money, and sister (in-law ?) of Cromwell, Earl of Essex, 
by which marriage, says an authority, ‘‘ he was much enriched, all 
grants of religious houses passing through him.” Hence no doubt 
his estate of ‘‘ Hinchingbroke, formerly a nunnery, removed by 
William the Conquerorfrom Elteslie,” says Camden. I am not clear- 
how the Lady was sister to the Earl of Essex. He assumed the name 
and arms of Cromwell, and was great-grandfather to the Proteo- 
tor, who kept that name. Other branches of descent refused it.. 
Henry Cromwell, ‘first cousin, one remove, says Noble, to 
Oliver, Lord Protector,” was so ardent a royalist, that Charles I]. 
wished to make him a knight of his new order of Knights of the 
Royal Oak, and he is set down in the list thereof. These names. 
are to be seen, it is said, in a Baronetage of 1741 ; and that of Sir 
Henry Williams, who discarded the name of Cromwell, amongst 
them. Charles was dissuaded from instituting these Knights, or- 
else they were soon abolished, ‘‘so as not to keep awake 
animosities,” adds Noble. 

It may perhaps be worth while noting that Thomas Cromwell, 
Earl of Essex, was born at Wandsworth, and was created Baron 
Wimbledon, which recalls Thackeray's Lord Kensington, also an 
actual title. ‘‘There is a little town,” says Camden, ‘‘on the 
Thames called Wandlesworth, the native soil of Thomas Crom- 
well, one of the flowting stocks of fortune.”—Britannia, col. 
159. The last descendant of Oliver Cromwell, or he who 
claimed to be so, was Oliver Cromwell, Esq., barrister-at-law,. 
who in 1825, or thereabouts, published a life of his great ancestor. 
Mr. Williams, whose head resembles the Protector’s, must there- 
fore be a collateral, although, by the way, it is said that ‘his. 
descendants ” (who were they who did so?) reverted to the name: 
of Williams.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Fair Home, Bexley, January 8. Hams FrIsweEiu. 


SHIELD 





“MORS META LABORUM.” 
MORGAN AP HOEL. 


JEVAN AP MORGAN. 
WILLiM AP JEVAN. 


MORGAN AP WILLIi§é. 





| = 

RICHARD AP MORGAN AP WILLims, alias | FRANCES, daughter of Sir John Myr‘v.. 
Sir RicHarD CROMWELL, alias of London, Kut. 
WILLIAMS, of Hitchinbrook, Co, Hunts. 
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ANOTHER AUTOMATON. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
| Srr,—I hope you will consider as worthy of record an habituak 
action on the part of our “conscious automaton” of the cat 
species, which certainly exhibits a well-connected train of thought. 
In this old house there is a staircase with a borrowed light, 
admitted at a considerable height from the ground, through a 
‘balustrade, beneath which there hangs a bell. When our “ auto- 
maton” finds himself on this stairease—without practicable egress— 
' the door being shut, he leans forward through the balustrade, and 
Of course, this summons always re- 





literally ‘* touches the bell.” 
sultsin his release by one of his surrounding admirers.-—I am, 
Sir, &e., c. 2 
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—~—__—_ 
MACLISE AS AN OLD MASTER. 
WE are not aware what is the recognised age at which a deceased 
painter is entitled to be canonised as an Old Master; but we ob- 
serve that the French artists Géricault and Decamps, the latter of 
whom died in 1860, have already undergone that ceremony, as 
also Scheffer and Delaroche, for paintings by them appear in ex- 
hibitions of Old Masters at Burlington House. In the British 
School, however, it is merely necessary to die in order to justify 
an immediate comparison with the greatest artists of all ages and 
countries. We hardly know whether it is by way of warn- 
ing or of encouragement to young painters that a special 
selection from the works of D. Maclise, R.A., has been inter- 
spersed among those of Rembrandt and Tintoretto, Reynolds, 
Hogarth, and Vandyck, not to mention the various ventures 
of dealers and collectors that connoisseurs are now exercis- 
ing their taste and judgment in finding names and titles for, 
in the collection at the Royal Academy. In either case, the 
display is not calculated to raise the artistic repute of a painter 
who, whatever his defects, was undoubtedly an artist of merit 
and originality. It did not need the above juxtaposition to 
convince the world that Mactise’s colour was crude and in- 
harmonious, nor are the better qualities of his art to be esti- 
mated by the pictures which he painted for Academy exhibition. 
To judge fairly of the genius of Maclise, the works in which he 
introduced no colour, as his illustrations of books, his outlines of 
Shakespeare’s Seven Ages (designed in 1848 for a porcelain card- 
tray), and above all, the series of forty-one compositions repre- 
senting the ‘Story of the Norman Conquest,” exhibited at the 
Academy in 1857, and afterwards engraved for the Art Union, 
should be taken into special consideration. By these last designs 
an impression is confirmed which the attentive study of his 
paintings can scarcely fail to suggest, that Maclise looked upon 
nature more with the eye of a sculptor than with that of a 
painter, and that most of the defects of his pictures were due 
toa misconception of the use of the pencil to express the aspects of 
nature. One of the most obvious points of inconsistency in the execu- 
tion of those details which in his picture are often “finished” up to 
a degree little short of deceptive imitation, is the perfection with 
which he could paint certain surfaces or textures as contrasted 
with the absence of almost all attempt to render others. In the 
‘** Caxton’s Printing Office ” (44), for example, you may take up 
each metal type from the compositor’s ‘‘ frame” and read the letter 
on it, and the bottles of colour used by the illuminators and the 
very grain of the wood blocks are imitated to perfection ; but the 
stuffs and fabrics of the various draperies, which range from King 
to Capuchin, and from prince to printer, are barely suggested. 
This gives an air of unreality to the whole, which the truthful 
elaboration of parts only serves to enhance. If Maclise as a 
designer regarded Nature with a  sculptor’s eye, when he 
took the paint- brush in hand, he seems to have treated 
her as carved in wood or forged in metal and coated 
with fresh-varnished paint or smooth enamel. There 
is always a look of irreproachable cleanliness about 
the places he paints. You might eat your dinner off the 
floor. There can be no scene where this spotless purity is less 
in keeping than the interior of a printing-office ; and from the 
appearance of Caxton’s “ outward man,” Mr. Cox would cer- 
tainly not have “ unhesitatingly set him down as a gentleman 
connected with the printing interest.” The same inability to 
suggest varieties of surface is apparent in Maclise’s employment 
of outline in some of his book illustrations,—the ‘* Moore’s 


Melodies,” for example. It is used as a mere boundary | 


of form, and is thick or thin, without reference to the 
strength or tenderness which the relief of one part against 
another would be emphasized or subdued in nature. Thus 
it has often the effect of a writing-master’s flourish instead 
of a true outline, and amounts to caligraphy rather than good 
drawing. Yet without the sculptor’s sense of form in its three 


dimensions this outline never could have been placed as truly as 


it generally is. It is only necessary to compare the arms, par- 
ticularly of female figures drawn by John Tenniel, with those 
by Maclise, to pereeive how much more can be expressed in pure 
line than was attempted by the latter. Chiefly through a false 
use of outline, the limbs in some of Maclise’s drawings have 
the appearance of being enveloped in kid drawn tight over 
wax-work, It is only by the somewhat radical process of e¢limi- 
nating from our estimate of his art all these considerations of 
its short-comings, as well as of its exaggerations, that one can 
arrive at a just appreciation of its strength. 


Maclise began life as a portrait-painter, and his first success 
was achieved by a lucky hit which he made in a lithographed 
drawing of the late Mr. Charles Kean, as he appeared on the night 
of his début, October 1, 1827, the artist being then in his teens. 
One of the best of his subsequent portraits, and indeed one of his 
best pictures, is that of the greater tragedian, Macready, as 
Werner, executed twenty-three years afterwards, and numbered 
267 in this exhibition. It is now known, though it was not 
known at the time they were executed, that the series of sketches 
of literary characters published in Fraser’s Magazine between the 
years 1830 and 1838, and signed “‘ Alfred Croquis,” were also by 
the hand of Maclise. They were neither caricatures, like the 
clever exaggerations now being issued in Vanity Fair, nor were 
they serious portraits, the playful element being chiefly con- 
tained in the accessories or occupation of the sitter, as where 
Bulwer is depicted in the act of shaving before a cheval-glass, 
Harriet Martineau’s cat is perched on her shoulder, and Sir John 
Ross makes chimney-ornaments of his feet. There can be no 
doubt that Maclise had a happy knack of catching a likeness, which 
did not desert him in his latest years, as the portrait of Dr. Quain, 
painted in 1866, and now at Burlington House, amply proves. 
But this power of painting features correctly seems to have 
been of much less use to him than might have been expected 
when he came to draw upon his imagination. In works of the 
latter class, which were those on which his subsequent fame was 
founded, he displayed a further power, which seems to have 
arisen from the same extraordinary facility of drawing, combined 
with a practical knowledge of anatomy, that gave him so facile a 
command of the figure in all positions. He was not a master of 
subtle facial expression, but he was an able designer of features 
contorted by violent emotion. The expressions which he could 
best invent were those which can be assumed at will by an actor, 
as distinguished from those which remain impressed upon the 
countenance in repose, and which are either inherited or the 
result of individual habit. We rarely see evidence in his 
works of a power to combine these two kinds of expres- 
sion, and to engraft the accidental on the permanent. He 
comes nearest to it in his story of the Norman Conquest, where 
the conception of William’s character is admirably carried through. 
He is furthest removed from it in his illustrations from Shake- 





speare, wherein, whatever may be the force of the passing expres- 
sion he depicts, we can take no more interest in the persons re- 
| presented than we should do in the actors who played them. Nor 
| does he appear to us to enter at all deeply into the spirit of the 
| dramatist. ‘There are four scenes from Shakespeare in this col- 
lection, painted at different times between the years 1832 and 
| 1868, and they are for the most part essentially stagey. One of 
| these is the finished study (19) of the well-known “ play” scene 
‘in Hamlet, 'This is in better preservation than the larger picture 
in the Vernon Gallery, which is said to be much cracked and under 
| repair. Here the stage audience are, according to theatrical usage, 
| grouped to the right and left of the players’ platform, to give 
| the real audience a clearer view, and enable all the faces to be 
| Seen, an arrangement which necessarily suggests the theatre ; 
and the chief characters are by much the least satisfactory 
in the group. ‘The scowl of Hamlet and the “conscience of 
|the King” are exaggerated in the last degree; Horatio is 
‘a girl in boy’s clothes, and Ophelia a well-looking and stout 
young lady in white, who has the appearance of occupying a seat 
|at church. But the interest of the rest of the audience in the 
play is well depicted ; only they could not be all looking at the 
stage, if the space they occupy were properly represented, ‘The 
Banquet Scene in ‘ Macbeth’” (211), painted in 1840, two years 
before, is a not very successful effort to grapple with the difficulty 
of the ghost, of which the audience are placed in the shadow of 
a shade, itself invisible to them, as to the assembled guests. There 
is some juggling, too, with the unities of the scene. Macbeth’s 
expression is that of intense surprise and horror at his 
first sight of Banquo in the chair, which the guests are 
already examining attentively, to try and see what he 
sees, while Lady Macbeth at the same time dismisses the 
assembly. ‘The various expressions are very powerfully rendered, 
‘particularly the attentive gaze of the guest on the left, whose 
organ of vision seems, oddly enough, to be deprived of the iris, 
thus inverting the peculiarity of the ghost, who had eyes, but no 
speculation, while here there is speculation, but no eyes to glare 
with. ‘The other picture, from the same play—one of the artist's 
last exhibited works—the ‘‘ Sleep of Duncan” (148), is framed 
too much as a tableau vivant, and chiefly remarkable for the undue 
prominence of the grooms and their armour, which, in an artistic 
sense, does the deed of killing the king without the interventzon 
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of Macbeth. The earliest in date of Maclise’s pictures now at 
the Academy, that of ‘‘ Puck disenchanting Bottom ” (47), which 
was exhibited in 1832, is the nearest approach to genuine fairy 
grotesque that we are acquainted with in his paintings. But the 
lighting of the picture is eminently suggestive of the floats, and 
the fairies are really more human in feature than the weaver. The 
faces they make are indicative of more serious emotion than 
belongs to such airy beings, and as for bully Bottom, who, with 
all his vanity, was by far the most practical of all the hempen 
homespuns, his features, as far as they can be seen under a 
stupendous yawn, are those of a kind of Puck, grown up and 
vulgarised. Maclise’s fancy was more fairy-like in the clever 
little cuts which he drew early in life for Croker’s ‘‘ Legends 
of the South of Ireland.” When left to his own choice, his 
types of face were apt to be very limited, those most frequently 
used being seemingly modifications of one male and one 
female head of decidedly Irish cast; the former a rollicking 
Celt with curling locks and great sweeping eyebrows and 
fine teeth, and so much of the general aspect of a faun 
as to seem incomplete without a tapering ear and a 
little tail; the latter, a clear-eyed beauty, with that kind of 
youthful grace that belongs to robust health, and is not incon- 
sistent with substantial form. These types are appropriate in 
the Irish picture of the ‘“ Installation of Captain Rock” (202), 
which approaches more nearly to real life than any other here 
shown, but at the same time is less characteristic of the artist’s 
individuality, It was painted and exhibited in 1834, at which 
time, his biographer tells us, he was very much employed in 
portraiture, and doubtless before he had acquired the con- 
ventionality which arose in his later years, as it could not 
fail to do, from the abandonment of the use of models. 
The incident is taken from the ‘Tipperary Tales,” where 
one Delaney swears upon the body of a former faction- 
leader to revenge his death, and is appointed his successor. 
Here not only are the types more varied and true to nature, but 
the masses of light and shade are more skilfully disposed and the 
colour is more broken and harmonious than in the artist’s later 
works. But it exhibits also the quality which constitutes, at the 
same time, the wealth and the weakness of most of his composi- 
tions. The figures are crowded into a space the dimensions of 
which the artist has taken no pains to express, and which, if he 
had, would have been found insufficient to hold them. Com- 
bined with Maclise’s extraordinary facility of drawing the human 
figure, his eulogists rightly give him credit for the like facility of 
invention. But as a designer, it will be found, we think, that 
this facility amounted to little more than a talent for always 
finding something to fill up every corner of space with. It is 
a kind of Irish eloquence in a graphic form, not so much an 
embarras de richesses as a superfluity of things neither very useful 
nor very ornamental, and not necessary, though rarely discordant. 
Give him a definite area to fill with people, and Maclise could 
probably supply in a shorter time than any one else a fuller mea- 
sure of able-bodied folks of both sexes, or indeed of objects of 
any kind. Give him a sweeping line to string figures upon, and he 
could weave them in as a garland of flowers without check or join. 
But the string is one thing and beads on it are another, and when 
they only mark so many changes rung on one theme, to tell them be- 
comes a tiresome task that needs devotion. In the largest picture 
here, ‘'The Marriage of Strongbow” (78), which shows us 
Maclise at his highest as a painter and designer, the line of figures 
at the back, bearing the dead and wounded, is ornamental as a 
festoon of this kind, but the part they play in the story of the 
picture would be equally well performed by a single group. And 
when Maclise takes up the pencil in a work of pure decoration 
—as, for example, in the engraved borders to every page of his 
‘*Moore’s Melodies’—the arrangement of foliage has more 
analogy to an evergreen garnish at Christmas than to any more 
thoughtful kind of omamental art. To the effect of his painted 
pictures, however, the profusion of incident and accessory is 
generally injurious, by distracting the attention from the principal 
subject, while the overcrowding of the figures itself often 
amounts to a manifest absurdity. It comes to a climax in the 
great water-glass painting of the ‘‘ Meeting of Blucher and Wel- 
lington.”” With the remaining pictures here by Maclise we have 
no space to deal; they chiefly display his staginess in three 
several forms ; in the ‘‘ Mokanna” (79), who unveils his panto- 
mimic ugliness in a theatrical pose; in the ‘Sleeping Beauty ” 
252), which reminds us of the pretty extravaganzas of 
the Olympic in the days of Madame Vestris; and in the 
‘‘ Author and the Players” (53), from “Gil Blas,” in which, 
though its sentiment has a pleasant smack of Leslie about 


it, there is too much of acting the actors. The “ Kitely” 
(255) is a portrait, more delicate and agreeable than usual in 
colour, of John Forster, Esq. ; and the ‘‘ Waterfall” (258) merely 
shows Maclise’s total inappreciation of landscape, even in the low 
sense of mere imitation in which the word is now used. It ig 
curious to observe in two of his pictures here, the ‘‘ Eve of St, 
Agnes” (77) and the ‘‘ Werner” (267), an apparent pleasure in 
painting the coloured image of a stained window, an effect which 
afterwards drove him nearly to despair when he had to spread 
his colours on a wall so illumined in the Palace of Westminster, 
Some idea of the fertility of Maclise’s fancy may be formed from 
the fact that in less than half of those pictures there are in the 


aggregate not less than 430 figures, not including the elves. 








BOOKS. 


ciescnaaitiiact 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND THE FEUDALITY+ 
Propra1ous as is the literature accumulated on the French 
Revolution, there is no sign of abatement in the activity pro- 
ductive of more. In France, at least, every year brings with it an 
unfailing crop of publications which treat of some topic in connec- 
tion with that capital passage in national history. Between 
French works dealing with this subject of recent composition and 
those of a more remote date—say, twenty years ago—there is, 
however, one notable distinction in character. The tone of fatalist 
panegyric, so vividly struck by Thiers and Mignet, which marked 
a whole cycle of more or less brilliant writings on the French 
Revolution—a tone betraying itself in an undisguised chant of 
palliation for every act and catastrophe, as if the outcome of 
some mysterious dispensation—has been succeeded by the less 
thrilling accent of a spirit of industrious research into the nature of 
the society which was broken down by the hurricane, and into 
the elements which begot its terrific force. 'Tocqueville’s Ancien 
Régime, with its painstaking investigation and its array of previ- 
ously overlooked facts, opened minds to the sense that to know the 
workings which culminated in the volcanic revolution, it needed 
something more than to unroll a panorama of its surface phenomena. 
The example set by ‘Tocqueville had the effect of inspiring a series 
of less pretentious, but most meritorious inquiries into points con- 
nected with the Revolutionary period, which have done far more 
for a knowledge of those times than all the showy pages due to 
the facile pens of Thiers and his associates. Amongst these 
deserving publications the volume before us is fully entitled 
to take an honourable place. ‘The author, M. Doniol, is not 
unknown, especially for studies bearing on the subject-matter of 
this volume. His history of the Rural Classes, which appeared 
some years ago, attracted considerable notice. The task he has 
set himself in the present work does not fall short of the former in 
importance, for it aims at elucidating the peculiar circumstances in 
the territorial conditions of France which made the Revolution con- 
centrate its full force for a mortal blow against them. It may be 
doubted whether M. Doniol would not have done more justice to 
the many topics of his subject, if he had given himself space for 
ampler detail, and thus avoided a crowding of matter which inter- 
feres at times with the clearness of his exposition. The defect is, 
however, a slight one, and does not obscure the merit of a book 
the principal fault of which is that it is too concise. 
The sitting of the 4th of August, in which the Constituent 
Assembly decreed, as it were in a burst of spontaneous senti- 
ment, the abolition of all Seigneurial duties, is not more memor- 
able for its scenic display than for the thoroughness of its work. 
Many were the radical decrees and declarations and enactments 
| voted by the Revolutionary Legislature with passionate vehe- 
|mence, which after the subsidence of excitement were either 
| buried in oblivion or revoked ; but amidst the many turns in the 
wheel of political fortune which have since happened in France, 
| at no moment—not even in the reactionary hour of the incoming 
| Restoration—has an attempt been seriously made to undo the 
work done at that sitting, and to build tip again the fragments 
into which the old system had been pulverised on that memorable 
night. Indeed, so sweeping was the demolition wrought by the 
blow, that the actual features of the old system lave been so far 
obliterated that fancy has run wild when engaged in picturing them. 
The feudal system was a term which filled the imagination with a 
vision of extortionate and predatory customs, that acquired fixity 
from some graphic examples stereotyped on the authority of 
writers who cared more for flashy effect than laborious accuracy. 
* La Révolution et la Féodalité. Par Henry Douivl, Correspondant de I'Institut. 
; Paris. 1s74. 
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The serf bound to beat all night the pond that the Seigneur’s | characteristic in subsequent French history—that the detested 
sleep might be undisturbed by croaking frogs served long as the | Seigneurie connected itself in the minds of the infuriated peasantry 
typical figure of what the French peasant was reduced to,—ahelot | with the clergy and ecclesiastical corporations even more closely 
destitute alike of rights and property, and at the beck of a reck- | than with titled grandees. 
less and pampered lord. So completely had this one vision of pre- M. Doniol seeks to show how the absolutely levelling character of 
Revolutionary conditions filled up the canvas of French concep- | the measures adopted in France for the remedy of conditions which, 
tion, that when Michelet, in his euple, drew attention to Arthur | however replete with grievances, were of a composite nature, re- 
Young's statements, and pointed out how extensively landed | sulted inevitably, in the first place, from the aggravated popular im- 
property was already divided in France, the impression was that | patience due to the obstinate indisposition of the constituted autho- 
‘of a veritable discovery.” It is the purpose of our author to | rities before 1789 to institute reforms; and in the second place, 
bring out with distinctness in what really did consist the social from the ill-considered form in which, on the spur of the moment, 
condition which inspired such irresistible animosity, and to explain | the Assembly, on August 4, startled the country with a declara- 
how the initial step in the remedy adopted by the Legislature | tion which, instead of appeasing passions, stimulated litigation. 
brought with it so violent and wholesale a demolition, as involved | For while proclaiming ‘‘the entire destruction of the Feudal 
in ruin alike what stood necessarily condemned and what had a régime,” the Assembly also affirmed that there were two categories 
claim to milder treatment. To assume that land in France was | of dues and fines, the one relating to servitudes, that should be 
held mainly in large blocks by great owners is an absolute mis- | abolished forthwith absolutely; and the other to rights that 
take. What constituted the typical grievance of the peasantry was, | should be bought up, on terms to be subsequently fixed by the 
not legal disability to hold land, but that the tenure was subject | Assembly. The inevitable consequence was that throughout the 
to such excessive and countless payments of dues and fines | country every kind and form of due was construed as coming 
on the score of manorial rights, as at every point pinched | within the first category by the peasantry, while their ex- 
the faculties of industry and painfully forbade profitable en- cited impatience was inflamed by the necessarily protracted 
joyment of its fruits. An intensely aggravated form of copy- inquiries and investigations consequent on the Assembly's having 
hold system was the tenure which prevailed in France. ‘The | resolved to determine on the nature of these disputed dues. 
Seigneurie consisted in a set of fines due by the inhabitants) Whether in the state of public feeling amongst the rural 
of rural and urban localities, on the score of possession, or of the | population it could have ever been possible to ensure an 
fruits obtained, or of mere residence.” So absolutely had the | equitable solution of these conflicting titles, it is useless 
notion of these dues as matters of sacred right become ingrained to speculate; but M. Doniol certainly brings out the fact 
in the body politic, that when, at Turgot’s instance, Boncerf with great cogency that the action of the Assembly was 
wrote a treatise on their inexpediency, the Parliament condemned directly calculated to add fuel to the already hissing flames. 
it to be burnt as seditious,—conclusive evidence that from this From the moment when that sweeping decree, with its nebulous 
quarter there was no hope of reform. ‘“ To consider these payers | definitions, went forth, all practical demarcation between what was 
of dues in the light of cuhivating agents on large estates would be | declared to be ipso facto forfeited, and what was to be subject 
a great error, Nothing could be more unlike each other than | to commutations, became wholly impracticable. Step by step the 
French seigneurie and the system of large properties at all times, | Legislative Assemblies, under the irresistible pressure of revolu- 
nor had they ever been more so than at this period. The payers tionary passions, consummated the work in the sense of wholesale 
of dues are simply dwellers in a locality. Not a few might find abolition. But even in the vortex of that tremendous social up- 
themselves bound to the lordship through agricultural ties, for heaving, these successive measures were not adopted without a 
more than one lord is both seigneur and owner of the lands’ far more elaborate debate than preceded the original decree of 
in his manor, but as a whole, the feudal obligations weigh August 4. In these revolutionary Assemblies there still sat men 
on them irrespective of agricultural relations.” The record who had been trained in the old French law, and it is curious how, 
of what was the nature of these complicated dues and fines, | even in the height of the Reign of ‘Terror, individual members still 
as of the peculiar animosity which they had inspired, is de- | ventured to bring forward propositions which would have secured 
posited in the original cahiers of grievances and wishes drawn up compensation for various manorial dues. A deputy from the 
in the separate rural districts, and subsequently sent to the larger | Haute Garonne—whose proposal the reader will find given in full 
electoral circumscription—the bailliages—where, as a rule, their in this volume—even submitted a well-considered plan for their 
rough language and revolutionary demands were considerably | commutation by the State; and what is still more remarkable, 
toned down by the Notables, who constituted an electoral body of | memorials were presented from communes in that region advocating 
the second degree. Their characteristic expression of instinc- | the measure. But such suggestions were at that time already 
tive sentiments still survives in bundles of ill-written, often wholly unpractical. ‘The doom of all manorial rights was determined 
mis-spelt, but withal vigorously worded memorials, that lie at beyond any preservation, however partial, by two circumstances ; 
the Archives, where M. Doniol has taken the pains to decipher the abolition of tithes without any shred of commutation, and 
them. Asa rule—leaving out of account dues special to a locality, | the decree whereby no prescription, however long, was to be 
which were infinite,—a peasant had ‘to pay the tithe, reckoned taken, and only written titles (which were hardly ever forth- 
generally between the twelfths and fourteenths of gross produce ; | coming) were to authorise the levying of dues. 
then a sixth in manorial dues, irrespective of nearly the same in We cannot here follow M. Doniol through his detailed state- 
straw, wherever the dues were paid by the sheaf; finally, a sixth in | ment of the various supplementary resolutions by the Convention 
taxes.’ But in addition to these charges there were often an | and subsequent Legislature which consummated the final removal 
endless number of tolls, dues of milling, dues on vintage, fines of every trace of manorial rights, and still Jess into his interesting 
on deeds of sale, and so on, an endiess catalogue of galling pay- | account of legislation on the same matter in other countries. 
ments made to troublesome middlemen, who gathered these | The accuracy with which he has studied English Acts of Parlia- 
vexatious exactions in the names of absentees from whom they ment on copyhold tenures supplies a good measure of his industry, 
had been farmed. Again, frequently a locality was victimised, not and in parting company, we can recommend his volume as a 
by one, but by a whole bevy of these grievously felt but | valuable contribution to the history of a most memorable and 
unseen Scigneurs. We find in the Albigeois, one commune of | far-reaching event. 
300 hectares dependent on nineteen different manors, and having | 
to defray annually in the aggregate ‘‘ seventy hectolitres of wheat, TALES OF THE ZENANA.* 
two of oats, besides the tithe, the fifth of all fruit crops, various | A seconp work of fiction, by the author of Pandarung Hari, has 
fines, and a mass of small dues.” When one reads through the been dug out of the submerged forest of circulating-library litera- 
specifications from the various districts of what they were called ture, after having been overwhelmed by the waters of oblivion for 
upon to pay at almost every step and move in industrial life, it nearly half a century. The romance, so full of reality, which Dr. 
does indeed become clear why, when the ground-down population George Birdwood brought to light, and for which Sir Bartle 
at last found an occasion to assert themselves, they should have | Frere stood sponsor, has led to the resuscitation of Tales of the 
rushed in a frenzy to the destruction of those manorial chateaux Zenana, published in 1827, and now newly introduced to a dis- 
which had so long figured before their vision as the stately strong-  criminating public by Lord Stanley of Alderley. ‘The preface, 
holds of the spirit of luxury that revelled in the practice of worry- | written by Sir Bartle Frere, to the preceding volume, was in itself 
ing the poor man who lived by the sweat of his brow. The lurid a pleasant bit of composition, imparting genuine knowledge, 
glow of the burning chateaux was the flame of an anger so long coloured, no doubt, by the accomplished baronet's somewhat opti- 
pent up that its explosion, when it did come, was necessarily | mist views on things Indian, yet, nevertheless, in itself a substantial 
destructive. And in reference to this irresistible outburst, it is : stave 
essential to remember—as explanatory of what has been strikingly ted Teory B. King ond a, Se: Se eee 
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piece of work. We cannot say so much for Lord Stanley of Alder- 
ley’s meagre, if well-intentioned preface to the present volumes. 
Under the circumstances, a less incomplete account of Mr. Hock- 
ley, who wrote these notable books, would have been acceptable. 
All that is supplied by the noble editor is a dry statement inform- 
ing us that Mr. Hockley was born in 1792, that he went to 
Haileybury in 1812, and to Bombay in 1813 ; that in 1821 he was 
dismissed from his judgeship ; that he was tried at Bombay in 
1823, and acquitted; that Mr. Ayrton, father of the late Com- 
missioner of Public Works, defended him; that the East India 
Company allowed Mr. Hockley £150 a year, and that in 1860 he 
died. Surely the introducer or herald of Tales of the Zenana 
eight have informed us what charges were preferred against Mr. 
Hockley, and why, although acquitted, he was sent away with a 
paltry annuity, Bombay is not very remote nowadays, and some 
record must remain among the Government papers, if not 
on the files of the Court, of the transactions which brought 
Mr. Hockley under the inquisitive eye of the law. Lord 
Stanley of Alderley seems to ‘‘regret that Mr. Hockley did not 
‘serve under some office less vigilant than that of the East India 
Company ;” and we regret that his lordship did not tell the 
public what the vigilant Company discovered, and alleged, but 
‘failed to prove against Mr. Hockley. We quite agree with the 
remark that the Tales are ‘‘equal to many in the Arabian 
Vights,” and that Englishmen may profit by reading them; but 
we must still hold that when he complied with a request to write 
an introduction, he would not have committed any breach of pro- 
priety, nor, perhaps, have run any risk of being confounded with 
the fraternity of authors, had he regarded his task as a duty, and 
had he brought before us a picture of Hockley himself and his 
brief career, or at the least, a sufficient summary of the incident 
which cut short in its prime the officisl life of a remarkable man. 
For in these two volumes of varied and interesting stories there 
is abounding evidence that he possessed abilities above the 
average, and belonged to the class of civil servants, rarer now 
‘than formerly, who mingled with the Natives, closely studied 
their character and manners, and took an interest in them from 
their own point of view. Mr. Hockley himself tells us, in his 
preface, the kind of curriculum he went through when he settled 
down in an out-station of the Bombay Presidency. First, he had 
to unlearn what he had previously gleaned from books printed in 
the Roman character, ‘ diligently to adhere to the Persian and 
Nagree,” and practise daily conversation with the Natives. By 








such means, having acquired a correct pronunciation, ‘ he was 
naturally led to desire further intimacy with the languages, as 
well as the manners and customs of the people amongst whom he 
was placed.” Accordingly, he hit on the happy idea of calling 
together the people on his establishment, when evening closed in, 
and of asking those who were able to relate an entertaining story. 
The Moonshee wrote it down, and the Civilian translated the 
narrative on the following day. Finding some hesitation, 
‘he offered a reward, and the news thereof. being noised 
abroad, others came in, and “related several popular and 
traditional tales with evident willingness and good-humour.” 
From the collection thus made, Mr. Hockley composed the stories 
included in these two volumes, Of course he has worked out the 
leading features of the originals in his own way, and it will be for 
experts to say how much he has imported into their substance. 
For our part, although here and there he seems to adopt modes 
of thought having an Occidental flavour, yet, as a whole, we think 
that he has faithfully remained within Oriental limits. The 
couleur locale is carefully preserved, the incidents are characteristic 
of Hindoo and Mohammedan life, the scenes and adventures are 
varied, while the interest is so artfully sustained that the reader 
is not wearied, nor is he often able to guess at the climax. It is 
areal merit of these stories that they are naturally developed, 
have a beginning and an end, and look authentic, even when the | 
elements are extravagant according to our ideas. No doubt this 
sterling quality arises from the fact that they were not invented 
by an European to illustrate Indian life, but had their 








origin in traditional stories handed down from father 
to son on the spot where Mr. Hockley collected his store. 
It should be added that he himself, while possessing genuine | 
story-telling ability, so far as clearness, rapidity, shrewdness, and | 
insight into character are concerned, had none of the higher | 
qualities of style, no graces and ornaments of what is called | 
+‘ diction.” He stands below the great masters of fictitious narra- 
tive, but above the mere wordmongers, who believe they are 
brilliant when they veneer their productions with a thin coating 
of showy phrases, and stick them all over with epithets and anti- | 
theses which among the shallow pass for wit. Mr. Hockley’s| 


style is plain, meagre, frequently faulty in grammar ; yet it is never 
wanting in animation, and despite all defects actually does suffice 
to tell stories abounding in dramatic force, frequently enlivened 
by touches of humour, sometimes mirthful, sometimes grim, 
occasionally not wanting in pathos, and often, as becomes the 
East, deeply, genuinely tragic. Gifted with a loftier range of 
literary faculty he would doubtless have done better, but such 
qualifications as he possessed he has put to an excellent use, and 
Dr. Birdwood showed a just appreciation of his works when he 
rescued them from oblivion. 

As to the stories themselves, although derived from Western 
India, they do not relate to incidents supposed to have occurred 
on that side only, but range from Lusbai-land to Peshawur, 
from the Deccan to the Ganges, and even cross the frontier into 
Persia. Love, warlike adventures, and thirst for wealth form the 
substantial motives of each tale, but there is no sameness of inci- 
dent or character. In the very forefront figure the Sikh sect on 
the morrow of its institution, and the turbulent life of the North- 
West when a real Mogul reigned in Delhi has rarely been more 
vividly portrayed than in the first and second stories contained 
in these volumes. The adventures, wild as they are, seem so 
natural, that we can well believe they had their foundation in 
desperately tragic occurrences which happened when all was not 
peace between Bengal and Affghanistan. Then the Guzeratee 
story which follows is full of diversified life and real comedy, 
which is surpassed by a drama the scene of which lies mainly in 
Bombay and Elephanta, which, although fantastic, abounds in 
passages thoroughly real and human. Nor should we omit to 
notice the strikingly amusing opening chapters describing Surat 
under a native Nawab, chapters which we are inclined to regard 
as the best part of the work, so admirably do they bring before 
us the picture of a small Mohammedan Native Court. It is in this 
Court that the Tales are told by the ‘‘ Heads of Professions,” 
to kill time and gratify the Queen of the Zenana. These intro- 
ductory chapters alone show how close an observer Mr. Hockley 
was, what a sharp eye he had for the comic, and how thoroughly 
he understood the people among whom, for a brief period, his lot 
was cast. Finally, we may fairly rank this as an original book, 
more abidingly entertaining and instructive than many works by 
‘+ brilliant ” authors of fifty times its pretensions. 





THE LAND OF THE CZAR.* 

Ture first thing one learns from Mr. Wahl's book is how very 
little one knows about Russia, A popular notion of the big empire 
whose extent comprises one-sixth of the whole earth has been 
obtained from popular literature and special correspondents, but 
it is confined to vague pictorial sketches of St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, of Nijni Novgorod and Sevastopol, of moujiks and 
droskies, of the Nevsky Prospect, and a multitude of people 
mostly called Ivan ; of a political system in which personal loyalty 
to the sovereign is a tenet of national religion, and a social system 
in which splendour and squalor come into even closer contact than 
in our own, and civilisation is found side by side with absolute bar- 
barism. We have representations of the mission and the purposes 
of Russia from politicians of a certain school among oursclves, 
restricted in number and strong in fancy, to whom they are per- 
petual bugbears; and we have the French and German views, 
respectively, of the great power whose alliance is a prize to 
be eagerly contested. But of the enormous space included in 
‘¢ All the Russias,” and of the races, kindreds, tongues, and 
manner of life of the scattered and strangely various populations 
which now extend over 500,000 square miles of territory, we know 
less than of the savage tribes of Central Africa. 

From this condition of ignorance Mr. Wahl’s book affords us 
an opportunity of issuing into a considerable amount of knowledge, 
administered after a compressed fashion, on most of the leading 
subjects of interest and impertance connected with the land of 


| the Czar. The author has resided for many years in Russia; he 


has travelled extensively in the remote provinces which he de- 
scribes, and he has studied his subject from all the highest native 
authorities in Russian literature. If his work errs a little in its 


| form, if it has too much the effect of a hand-book, it must be 


borne in mind that no insignificant difficulty has attended the 
task of compressing within a single volume the really immense 
amount of information which it conveys upon the geographical, 
geological, agricultural, and industrial statistics of the Russian 
“mpire, upon its populations, their character, their domestic life, 
and their religions; upon the Church of Russia, the Russian and 
Caucasian languages and literature, and in addition to these, a 
summary of the history of the Empire from Rurik to Alexander 


* The Land of the Czar. By O. W. Wahl. London: Chapman and Hall. 
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inna 
IL, arecord of the Khivan expedition, and an apergu of the actual 
political position of the country. 

Within our space it is only possible to indicate the sources of 
information which this valuable work opens to readers of many 
varieties of taste, and to recommend them to do what we have 
done,—that is, to read it all through, and then try back on 
special passages which give us pictures of the Russians in the 
great towns, according to their several ranks in life, and of the 
wild tribes, their fellow-subjects, who people the mysterious 
distances, until recent times little better known than when 
‘‘Homer sung of a Kymmerian nation and a city covered by 
everlasting clouds and darkness.” 

‘The contrasts of national character among the civilised races 
who dwell in Russia is brought out very strongly, if we take 
several of these brief but impressive descriptions, and compare 
them together, as, for instance, the “ Great Russian” and the 
“Siberian,” among the civilised races; while the Armenians, 
Caucasians, Cossacks, Tartars, Little Russians, Finns, Lapps, 
and numerous barbarous tribes whom the author classifies and 
describes, some with minuteness, others by broad, telling 
strokes of definition, have remarkable points of contrast 
with each other. The author likes the Great Russians, and 
declares that no man who does not sympathise with their char- 
acter can hope to understand and define it. As he defines it, 
it is evident that the absolute monarchy under which the 
people live is the best, indeed the only good form of govern- 
ment for them; for their good qualities are not of the kind 
which would render them capable of self-government; and 
*‘ public life,” as we understand it, has no charm for them. On 
their sociability, charitableness, and hospitality, Mr. Wahl com- 
ments with enthusiasm; on the untiring sympathy, manifested in 
the innumerable institutions for, the poor, the aged, and the 
infirm, and on the gentle kindness and respect with which 
their inmates are treated. He sketches the households of 
the Russian nobles as quite patriarchal in their profuse 
hospitality, and the general delight in having the house full of 
kinsmen, which, he justly remarks, is becoming extremely rare 
in Western Europe,—and in the large and lavish fashion of their 
expenditure. Nobody saves money, and “ everything is sacrificed 
to the moment; an hour passed in pleasurable excitement is never 
considered too dearly paid for.” The result is, Mr. Wahl gravely 
informs us, after he has also acknowledged that the Russians spoil 
their children, detest bodily exercise, and sleep more than any 
other nation, ‘‘ a repugnance to scrious business, and the tedious 
performance of a difficult duty. Floating amidst a thousand 
different interests, the Russian is alternately indulgent and pre- 
tentious, indifferent and zealous, vacillating and resolute. He is 
highly intelligent and of quick comprehension, but interested only 
by fits and starts ; he likes change and variety, and blindly submits 
to the caprices of fashion.” Liking rather than respect is inspired 
by the description of the civilised Russian national character, 
which seems totally uncalculated to secure true national greatness 
in the future. The strange depression of spirits on which the 
author dwells strongly, as characterising all classes and pervading 
their amusements, may be an effect of the climate, and therefore 
incurable,—it must be detrimental to political and public life. Low- 
spirited people will not interest themselves in large and specula- 
tive matters. Such a statement as the following makes us regard 
the great Russian Empire as a giant of the limp and flabby kind, 
feeble- kneed :— 

“In the case of the civilised part of the nation, all games have made 
room for the cards. These have become the object not only of amuse- 
ment, but of veritable passion, often strongly developed in the young 
men, who seem to know no other pleasure besides, except that of 
smoking papiros or cigarettes. The quantity of cards annually trans- 
ported by the St. Petersburg-Moscow Railway alone (110 tons!) will 
furnish the best illustration of the strength of this habit. The principal 
and almost only sport of the Russian gentleman consists in driving at 
the highest possible speed. In order to excel in this, he pays enormous 
prices for fast-trotting horses, and puts up with the most wretched con- 
veyance, provided it is whirled along the ground at a break-neck pace. Few 
Russians know anything about hunting, shooting, swimming, boating, 
gymnastic and other exercises requiring strength and agility. For such 
they have neither taste nor the necessary agility of mind and muscle.” 

The “rough” is apparently unknown in Russia, and savagery 
keeps within the borders of savagedom, which are wide. The 
frivolity of Russian life is no more gay than our own, but for a 
different reason. Mr. Wahl gives a funny account of a dance 
popular in country places, called ‘“ tchijick,” during the per- 
formance of which a ludicrously impassive countenance is 


sedulously preserved :— 

“Dressed in their long kaftans, their heads covered, and the hands 
in the pockets, the gentlemen dance in a circle before the ladies, who 
follow them all the time singing. 


On certain chords of the music being 


struck, the gentlemen at once turn round, take off their caps, make a 
little bow, and kiss their partners with a tranquillity of soul and counten- 
ance almost incredible. The towns know, of course, only French dances. 
Nothing approaching riotous conduct is ever witnessed on festival 
occasions, but also no true gaiety. On great holidays all the world and 
his wife will turn out to walk up and down the boulevards or promenade, 
where people pass and repass each other with |silent indifference. A 
foreign visitor, struck by this want of animation, once put the following 
characteristic question to a person near him:—‘For what great 
personage’s funeral are all these people assembled ?’ ” 

A chapter brimful of facts is devoted to the Russian of the 
manufacturing districts and the workman, ‘This chapter, in par- 
ticular, is a marvel of compression, considering its material, and 
sets forth the system on which the various industries are con- 
ducted in an admirable light. Association prevails in the rural 
districts, and is found to work very well, Every enterprise is 
carried out by “ Artels,” or associations of workmen, who work 
independently in small or large gangs, or under a contractor. ‘The 
rules are simple and satisfactory. ‘ They fix the wage before- 
hand, as well as the duration of their work, and choose from 
among their number a delegate, or “ artelshtchik,” who is charged 
with the economical affairs of the ‘artel.” For the defrayal of the 
necessary expenses they remit to him every week a part (equal 
for each) of their earnings, and at the end of the season they 
return to their villages with the surplus saved.” These “ artels ” are 
most excellent institutions, and the conduct of their delegates so 
exemplary that bankers constantly employ the latter as bill- 
brokers, so that they have the handling of very large sums of 
money. The Burlaks, whose arduous avocation is that of boat- 
towing on the Volga, adopta similar system, with the addition of 
severe, but wholesome penal provisions:—‘‘'The lazy or ill- 
behaved amongst them is, in the first instance, soundly flogged 
by his own comrades, and if that punishment avail not, he is ex- 
pelled the ‘artel.’” Whole districts are devoted to special in- 
dustries, for instance, in Vologda every one is a carpenter, and 
also in the north-eastern forest lands. Mr. Wahl tells us that 
these carpenters, who work in every possible fashion in wood, 
hardly ever use their saws, but manufacture the most delicate as 
well as the rudest articles with the hatchet only, and that “ their 
skill and cunning workmanship are qualitics not to be met with 
in any foreign carpenters, and must excite the admiration of all 
beholders.” The trade of the shoemaker seems to have similar 
characteristics everywhere, and its members to be “ kittle-cattle”’ 
all the world over. The province of Vladimir is the centre of the 
shoemaking industry, but the men pass the summer in the towns, 
where they work in various capacities, and usually expend the 
greater part of their earnings in indulging their sociability. 
‘In winter they return to their shoemakers’ benches, and that 
they may not be tempted to sell the shoes elsewhere, the master 
gives them but one kind of boot (either right or left) to make 
according to a particular pattern.” 

The chapters on Siberia and the Siberians are singularly in- 
interesting. Mr. Wahl is a prosaic and unpicturesque writer, 
but he does perceive the strong and suggestive contrast between 
the images of terror and suffering evoked by the mere name 
of the terrible province, and his description of the life of the 
‘*civilised class,” which is composed almost exclusively of civil 
and military officers. According to him, South Siberia must be a 
delightful place, for he dwells upon “the exhilarating influence of 
the beautiful South-Siberian climate, the splendour of gigantic 
nature,” the refined manners and Lon ton of society, the luxurious- 
ness of the houses, and the constant gaiety and pleasure which 
reign there. There is plenty of vitality among the Siberians, and 
none of the dislike to bodily exertion which characterises their 
European countrymen. ‘A ball in Siberia,” says the author, 
‘sometimes brings together people from distances of 80 to 100 
and more miles, across rivers, hills, precipices, and over roads and 
bridges which would terrify a European.” In every respect the 
Siberians are a superior race. ‘ Although the greatest part of 
the population has sprung from criminals, their habits are pure 
and simple, and their general probity is such as to render locks a 
superfluity. ‘They are strictly truth-telling, and very religious, 
and of a poetical temperament. Folk-lore, fables, and legends 
are rife in Siberia.” 

The arrangement of this teeming volume is lucid and compre- 
| hensive, and the index is admirably done. The second section 
| ought to be reprinted separately, as a class-book of Russian history. 














MRS. PARR’S SHORTER TALES.* 


| Mrs. Parr has a soft and delicate touch which gives even to the 
' 


slightest of these stories,—and some of them, * Sylvia,” for 





* The Gosan Smithy, and other Stories. Tey Mrs. Parr, Author of * Dorothy Fox,” 
&c. In2 vols. London: Daldy, [sbister, and Co. 
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instance, are very slight,—the grace and lightness of a definite|in all of them, and humour in some, but there is no touch in 


artistic effect, even in relation to a common-place subject,—now 
and then only in relation to one of real freshness and originality. 
But after reading the very slightest of these tales, you are 
never tempted to regret that you have read it, or to think the 
reading a waste of time. Some of them have very little indeed in 
them by which you can remember them, but there is never 
a single touch of mere conventional artificiality, and the state of 
mind in which you lay most of them down is that of a gratified 
ideal feeling, the same with which you turn away from the fair, 
soft faces of rather ordinary English ladies and children, such as 
you find represented in the pictures of Sir Joshua Reynolds. We 
are conscious of this gratified ideal feeling in a much higher 
degree, however, in the case of the first tale, though it ends 
tragically, than in that of any other in these two volumes. The 
tragedy of ‘‘ The Gosau Smithy” is, in a sense, happy tragedy, and 
though we do not at all expect the dénouement—though we expect 
the tale to end happily up to the very close—there is something 
so ideally satisfying in it, and so fine, in its small way, in the life 
of brooding remorse and awe-struck suspense in which the evil 
nature of the tale is left, that we can hardly regard this little 
German tale as a mere fortunate stroke of literary talent. It 
may be to some extent accident,—for accident enters into all 
artistic effort more perhaps than our literary pride is willing to 
admit,—but to our minds, the effect of the exquisite little story, 
the scene of which is laid in the Salzkammergut, a scene worthy 
of the tale itself, is of a higher order than that which any common 
skill in apprehending the superficial traits of human character and 
piecing together human fates, could produce. This tale leaves on 
us the impression of one which might have been thrown off by 
a very great literary artist. There is a simplicity and beauty 
of tone in the whole, a perfectly human naturalness in the 
incident, and yet a real fitness in it to be the source of legend; 
a truth of local colour, as well to the German character as to 
the character of the simple mountainering land in which 
the special scene is laid; and most of all, a depth of light and 
shadow, and a power of contrast between them,—between 
the sunny peasant loves of Max and Mahley, and the cloud of 
morbid illusion and misunderstood remorse which settles down 
on the mind of Fritz, after their unexplained disappearence,— 
which leaves on the reader a great deal more of the effect of a slight 
sketch by a great artist, than of a successful study by one who, 
though sometimes charming, and always truthful, easy, and graceful, 
has done nothing as yet to attract the admiration of the world. It 
is now some weeks since we read ‘‘ The Gosau Smithy,”—and how- 
ever little the plan of waiting for the effect produced upon the 
memory by any work of art would suit the zeal of the publishers 
for an ‘early’ notice, it is a plan which is apt to test the true 
merit of such a work better, perhaps, than any exercise of sheer 
judgment upon it, however strenuous,—and the only result of the 
intervening cloud of events has been to enhance the beauty and the 
singleness of the effect on the mind. The fascination of this little 
mountain pastoral, with the sudden plunge of its happy lovers into 
eternity, as they walk hand in hand with joyous talk through the 
twilight across the frozen lake, and leave alike to those who have 
loved and wronged them, and to those who have loved and never 
wronged them, the mysterious grief of an unresolved suspense, 
increases upon one as one recalls it ainidst the hurry of life, till 
we come to think of it more as the bright, swift sketch of a high 
poetic imagination, than as one of the best of a series of slight, 
modern tales by a free, deft hand. 

However, there are other tales in this volume of real merit, 
though none that can compare in the unique character of its 
workmanship with this. ‘Little Nan” has a good share of charm 
in it, though the ending, with its somewhat too snug and elderly 
cosiness, after the wild lights and shadows of the story, produces 
on one an effect just the reverse of that of ‘‘ The Gosau Smithy,” 
—a sort of disappointment at the domesticating of all that is 
wild and wayward in human nature till it purrs itself to sleep 
by the warm parlour fire, and completely forgets the sighing of 
the winds and_the glitter of the stars. If so, the impression left 
is corrected again in the pathetic little Normandy tale called 
‘*‘La Bonne Mére Nannette,” where there is no rounding-off of 
the sorrows of life into the finite sleepiness of a fire-side oblivion, 
and where the fidelity to the evil of human nature is quite painful 
enough. But pathetic as the story is, it has not the depth of 
beauty, or the wild, mountain voices of ‘‘ The Gosau Smithy.” 

The tales of the second volume are of an altogether inferior 
calibre to those of the first. They do not miss their aim, but 
they aim at little beyond natural sketches of modern life and 
manners, without any depth of tone in them. There is vivacity 








any of them that goes beyond the lively picture of such 


“incidents as meet us all from time to time, without demanding 


any very deep observation, or any great capacity for feeling, 
from the observer of them. Still they all supply amusing 
reading, from the ease and freshness of the style, as well as from 
the skill with which Mrs. Parr draws a picture without seeming to 
make a study. Indeed, there is only one point on which we must 
venture a protest. Mrs. Parr is, we are happy to say, not a 
moralist, for a moralist and a novelist in one is a detestable 
mongrel. Still, she need not paint the unscrupulous mendacity 
of the elderly lover of Sylvia in so very attractive a light as she 
does. The admirable generosity of his motive is no excuse for 
his telling such deliberate fibs, and we doubt whether the 
man she describes, who had all the intellectual habits of a 
scrupulous gentleman well worn into him before the story 
begins, would have done so. Mrs. Parr is evidently fond 
of elderly lovers. In these few stories she gives us two,— 
both of them taking persons,—one in ‘ Little Nan” and one 
in ‘‘ Sylvia.” But she should remember that middle-aged gentle- 
men have acquired habits of mind which they could not, even if 
they would, break through simply in order to manoeuvre more 
easily the selfishness of a widowed sister, to gratify the wishes of 
a departed friend, or to soothe the sensitive pride of a pretty 
ward. We fear Mrs. Parr has no more scruple on the subject of 
white lies for generous objects than Victor Hugo. Certainly she 
makes Mr, Kerrison in this tale not only invent them ad libitum, 
but act one throughout life, in deference to the motive we have 
indicated, and we are greatly inclined to doubt the naturalness of 
the assumption. Quite apart from the conscience, the intellect 
of most educated men recoils from these fibs, and is moulded by 
long habit into a genuine incapacity for accommodating itself to 
the comparative complexity of falsehood. However, this is the 
only protest we have to enter against the morality of a selection 
of tales the three first of which have much more than common 
depth of feeling in them, and all of which are light, lively, and 
natural. 





MR. HOPE ON RITUAL.* 
Mr. Hore’s book is, without doubt, honestly intended for an 
Eirenicon. Te is an advanced High Churchman, but he is willing 
to make concessions—concessions at the extent of which he seems 
almost to tremble himself—to those who differ from him. ‘The use 
of the gown in preaching—if that is the meaning of an extremely 
obscure sentence in his concluding paragraph—the practice of 
saying the words of administration to a railful of communicants 
at once, and even the use of evening communions, unsanctioned 
as it is by any authority, except, we may say, that of the Divine 
Founder,—all these he is willing to allow. On the other hand, 
he condemns emphatically certain ritualistic excesses. He believes, 
by what we may call an extraordinary exercise of faith, that those 
who practise them are loyal sons of the Church of England, but 
he has no sympathy with them. He would not object, we sup- 
pose, though he does not direetly say so, to see them restrainéd 
by law. ‘That he takes pains, and even goes out of his way (for 
he disclaims theological controversy) to show that his toler- 
ance does not extend to the teaching of Broad Churchmen, 
will probably not make his mediation less acceptable to 
the great parties which he secks to reconcile. But we doubt 
whether this moderation will be welcome to his friends, or his 
concessions valued by his antagonists. Low Churchmen, with a 
few insignificant exceptions, would much prefer a strict obedience 
to the letter of the law, to yielding what they look upon as a far 
more than equivalent advantage to their opponents. The 
Ritualists, on the other hand, if we may judge from the action 
of the English Church Union, a society numbering nearly three 
thousand clerical members, in defending Mr. Mackonochie, seek 
the legalisation of practices which would have the effect, avowedly 
sought by the bolder of the party, of assimilating the worship 
of the Reformed Church to that of pre-Reformation times. 
But the fact is, that the more this question is discussed the more 
distant and faint becomes the hope of agreement, or even of com- 
promise. Disputants cannot fail to become more and more con- 
scious that questions as to whether the herald of the sublimest truth 
is to wear this or that garment, or stand with his face towards 
this or that point of the compass, are utterly futile and ludicrous. 
So they are driven, often against their will, to connect the ques- 
tions more and more closely with doctrine. A man cannot justify 
himself in declaring that the Eucharistic vestments or the East- 
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ward position are matters of life and death to him except by as- 
serting most vehemently that they symbolise a truth. And the 
more he asserts this symbolism, the more impossible to the other 
side he makes concession. Mr. Hope finds comfort in the fact 
that Canon Liddon and Dean Howson were able to agree at the 
Conference of Bonn on an article which expressed the common 
faith of the Old Catholic, the Anglican, and the Eastern 
Churches on the subject of the Eucharist. ‘In the name of 
Christian charity and of common-sense,” he exclaims, ‘‘ why can- 
not the parties in the Church of England agree to differ in their 
Eucharistic ritual? Dr. Liddon has expressed no desire to inter- 
fere with Dr. Howson’s practice ; why need Dr. Howson interfere 
with that of Dr. Liddon?” We never have attached, as our 
readers are aware, much importance to the carefully-balanced 
compromises of the theologians of Bonn. If they have any value, 
it is as articles of peace between distinct communions. Mr. Hope 
talks as if the parties in the Church of England had as little need 
to interfere with cach other as have the Churches whose represen- 
tatives met at Bonn. All might be well if we could divide England 
as King Knut and Edmund Ironsides divided it. But in the 
single church of a parish how can both parties “agree to differ 
in their Eucharistic ritual”? Mr. Hope’s appeal is practically 
confined to Dean Howson, who has to concede everything, and 
whose common-sense is insulted by supposing that he was incon- 
sistent in signing both the articles of Bonn and the memorial 
against the Eucharistic vestments and the Eastward position. It 
is, of course, from the other party that concession ought to be 
asked. A genuine desire for peace would command the relinquish- 
ment of everything except what is essential to the validity of the 
sacraments. 

Mr. Hope states lis argument with elaborate detail, into which 
we cannot follow him. For some practices he makes out a strong 
case, in respect of authority and precedent, if not of absolute 
legality. It is not strange that he should be able to do so. No 
Church has ever been subject to such singular vicissitudes as was 
ours from the days of Henry’s first rebellion against Rome to the 
Restoration of the Stuarts. No clergy ever was so facile in 
accepting changes as that which, without any great secession, 
submitted within twenty years to the varying régime of Edward, 
of Mary, and of Elizabeth. Never, again—and the one fact helps 
greatly to account for the other—has there been a communion in 
which the central authority has been less effective. The English 
beneficed clergy are, and probably ever have been, we might say, 
almost the most insubordinate, but certainly the most independ- 
ent ecclesiastical class in Christendom. And so it comes to pass 
that precedents may be quoted on either side perplexingly abund- 
ant and contradictory. One thing, however, seems tolerably 
plain,—that the ritual of our Prayer-book, in the main, 
represents the reaction against an elaborate worship, and 
especially against medizval doctrine of the nature of the 
Eucharist. Mr. Hope complains more than once of the influence 
which foreign Reformers exercised over the settlement of eccle- 
siastical matters in England. His complaint is perfectly justified. 
For half a century or more, including the period when the 
Rubrics were actually settled, that influence was dominant. 
Let any one look at the Visitation Articles which Archbishop 
Grindal sent out at York in 1571 and at Canterbury in 1576, 
and candidly state the impression left on his mind. ‘The fourth 
of the “articles to be inquired of within the Province of Canter- 
bury ”—and the York articles differ but little from them—runs 
thus :—‘‘ Whether in your churches and chapels all altars be 
utterly taken down and clean removed, even unto the founda- 
tion, and the place where they stood paved, and the walls 
whereunto they joined whited over, and made uniform 
with the rest, so that no breach or rupture appear?” The 
sixth asks, ‘‘ Whether all vestments, albs, tunicks, stoles, 
phanons, pixes, paxes, handbells, sacring bells, censers, chris- 
matories, crosses, candlesticks, holy-water, stocks, images, and 
such other relics and monuments of superstition and idolatry, 
be utterly defaced, broken, and destroyed?” And the seventh, 
whether ‘your parson, vicar, curate, or minister do wear any 
cope in your parish church or chapel or use at the 
administration [of the Holy Communion] any gestures, rites, or 
ceremonies not appointed by the Book of Common Prayer?” 
The visitation of the Province of York was actually carried out, 
that of the Province of Canterbury was hindered by the suspension 
of the Archbishop in the same year. But the suspension was a 
punishment for what Elizabeth considered an irregularity,—the 
Archbishop’s approval cf the “ prophesyings.” It cannot be 
supposed for a moment that the articles of inquiry were not 
Grindal was a man of courage, but it is in- 


according to law. 





credible that he should have gone a step beyond the law, the 
more so when we know what were the Queen's sympathies in the 
matter. And it is equally incredible that Prebendary Smart, 
preaching against the innovations of Bishop Cosin, of Durham, 
in 1628—a dangerous act, as Smart found to his cost—should not 
have been sure that he had the law at his back when he 
expressed himself thus :— 

“Our Communion-table must stand as it had wont to do, in the midst 
of the quire, not at the east end, as far as is possible fro the people, 
where no part at all of evening prayer is ever said, and but a piece of 
the morning, and that never till of late. Neither must the table be 
placed along from north to south, as the altar is set, but from east to 
west, as the custom is of all Reformed Churches; otherwise the minister 
cannot stand at the north side, there being neither side towards the 
north. And I trow there are but two sides of a long table, and two 
ends; making it square, and then it will have foure sides and no end, 
or foure ends, and no side at which any minister can stand to celebrate.” 
And again :— 

“The Lord’s table, I say, eleven years agoe was turned into an altar, 
and so placed that the minister cannot stand to do his office on the 
north side, as the law expressly chargeth him to do, because there is no 
side of the table standing northward,” 

The High Churchmen were bent on making the change in the 
position of the table and of the minister, and doubtless for 
doctrinal reasons, though one of the most active of them, Bishop 
Wren, declared that he adopted the eastward positipn from no 
cause than that he was short of stature, a declaration which 
naturally troubles Mr. Hope very much. The change was made, 
but the rubric that the “table shall stand in the body of the 
church, or in the chancel, where morning and evening prayer are 
appointed to be said,” stands still to witness to its legal position. 
As we have come upon mention of the two terms “altar” and 
table,” let us ask Mr, Ilope what he means by the following :— 
‘‘ Happily, however, no persistence of Calvin, Peter Martyr, or 
Alasco was able to stamp out the name of an altar from the 
minds and hearts of Englishmen and Englishwomen, and so long 
as every bridegroom who seeks the Church's blessing brings his 
bride to the ‘altar,’ and not to the ‘Communion-table,’ we may 
despise and write ‘failure’ against the aggressive unrest of Swiss 
innovators which worked so unfortunately upon the weakness of 
the English Prelacy in 1552.” Of course, in the Prayer-book 
“the table” or “The Lord's table” are the terms used. And 
curiously enough, the blessing which adorns Mr. Hope’s rhetoric 
is pronounced before the ‘minister or clerks” go ‘‘ to the Lord's 
table.” As for the term “altar,” as used in connection with 
matrimony, it has no ecclesiastical significance whatever. It is 
merely a somewhat bombastic expression which, in prose at least, 
no person of taste would think of using. As often as not, it is 
called ‘‘the hymeneal altar.” Will Mr. Hope argue that the 
culture of Hymen is still cherished “in the hearts of Englishmen 
and Englishwomen ”? 

We have probably now exhausted the patience of our readers. 
It will be enough to repeat that the volume before us does not 
encourage the hope of a peaceful solution of present difficulties. 
That solution must be found, if it is to be found at all, elsewhere 
than in Mr. Hope’s excessive demands and valueless concessions. 
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We have still to gather up a gleaning of what it would now be an 
anachronism to call “Christmas Books.” Aunt Charlotte's Stories of 
French History for the Little Ones, by Charlotte M. Yonge (Mareus Ward), 
is a skilfully written and lively little book, which will doubtless fulfil 
its object of making knowledge attractive. Miss Yonge, too, has studied 
history in a good school, and writes with an understanding of her sub- 
ject which these little books for popular use do not often exhibit. The 
first chapter gives us a sketch of “The Old Kelts,” and the last one of 
“The Communists.” Our own experience is that young people know 
less about what has been going on within the last forty years than they 
do about bygone centuries, a state of things which, however undesirable 
it may be to merge history in politics, is obviously absurd. Miss Yonge, 
| with herusual good sense and knowledge of what is wanted, supplies a real 
' want in her chapters on the various phases of French history which have 

followed in such rapid succession since the fall of Napoleon I. Harry 
Blount: Passages ina Boy's Life on Land and Sea, by P. G. Hamerton 
(Seeleys), isan entertaining book, which achieves a more than average suc- 
cess in the subject of school-life, a subject which appears easier to write 
about than it really is. The talk of boys is very difficult to give ; and Mr. 
Hamerton does not quite manage it. Selby assumes a stilted style, but 
Calverley, who is meant to talk naturally, is much too formal. This, 
however, is but a trifle. The tale is a really excellent one, thoroughly 
sensible and manly in tone, and one which it ought to do any boy good 
And it is not a little interesting withal. What does it matter 
Harry Blount is a fine 








to read. 
if the coincidences are a little marvellous? 
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fellow, and we are glad to see him safely through his perils, and to part 
with him in a prosperity which his best friends could hardly have hoped 
for him. Hope's Annual: the Day after the Holidays (Nimmo), is a 
collection of amusing stories, supposed to be told by a “ literary club” on 
their return to school. The adventures of the two boys who, meaning 
to go by coach to school, are taken up on a duke’s drag, are very enter- 
taining; and sois the “extravaganza” of the young gentlemen who 
fall into the hands of a tribe of monkeys, and are kept by them in 
their Zoological Gardens, The charades too are good. Turnaside 
Cottage, by Mary Senior Clark (Marcus Ward), is an excellent little 
story of how a neglected young boy grew up toa happy and useful 
manhood. Toyland, by Arthur and Eleanor O’Shaughnessy (Daldy, 
Isbister, and Co.), is a successful effort in the manner of Hans Christian 
Andersen. The thorough earnestness with which some children of the 
more imaginative sort believe in the reality of their toys, such toys as 
dolls, Noah’s Arks, &c., is admirably given. The authors do not indulge 
in would-be humorous asides to the grown-up reader. They write for 
the children, and do not insult them with sceptical hints, but preserve 
the gravity of their belief with an admirable seriousness which cannot 
fail to delight the young people. More Puniana; or, Thoughts Wise 
and other Why's, edited by the Hon. Hugh Rowley (Chatto and Windus), 
is a book which a solitary critic cannot estimate fairly. The present 
writer began by reading it to himself, and thought it inexpressibly 
tedious. Wishing to confirm his judgment, he produced it before a 
mixed party of young and old, and found himself wrong. Anyhow, the 
book was found capable of producing laughter. Whether the laughter 
was merited or no, what matters? What are we to say to this? “When 
is a lady not a lady? When she says she is Mallard! trés-malade ; 
then, don’t you see, she’s a sort of a little duck. [No wonder we find, as 
we usually do, the ‘Mallard’ surrounded with...... quacks!]”? 
Execrable, it may be answered, yet some sensible people laughed at it! 
And there are three hundred pages more. It is evident, however, that 
an overdose would not do. 

The Sonnet ; its Origin, Structure, and Place in Poetry, with Original 
Translations from the Sonnets of Dante, Petrarch, &c. By Charles 
Tomlinson, F.R.S. (Murray.)—This is a very careful and scholarly 
little book, and the discussion of the forms of sonnet used by the 
Italian masters and by their more lax imitators in England and 
elsewhere is exhaustive and interesting. Mr. Tomlinson’s preference 
evidently leans towards the strict Italian form, which consists of two 
verses of four lines and two verses of three lines,—a form which, of 
course, excludes the termination in two rhyming lines, which, to our 
mind, is an improvement, and has the sanction of Milton, our greatest 
English sonneteer. The translations in this little volume are simplo 
and elegant, and if they want fire, that may be set down to the fact 
that Mr. Tomlinson professes himself an adherent of that school of 
translators who set exactitude of rendering above all other graces, 
Poetrarch’s sonnets are no doubt remarkable for their simple dignity, and 
this quality seems to have suffered little in the translator’s hands. The 
discussion in an appendix on the personality and identification of 
Petrarch’s Laura is probably the part of this book which will be read 
with most interest by the general reader. Mr. Tomlinson thinks that 
she was neither an impersonation of religion or virtue, nor the blessed 
Virgin, nor, as Gibbon says, alluding to the De Sade theory, “a matron 
so prolific that she was delivered of eleven legitimate children, while 
her amorous swain sighed and sang at the fountain of Vaucluse.” We 
do not disclose here who she was, but to find the answer to the riddle, 
and to derive much pleasure from an essay characterised throughout 
by refined feeling and taste, we refer our readers to Mr. Tomlinson’s 
book itself. 
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CRACROFT’S 
WEEKLY STOCK & SHARE 
LIST, 


AND 
CHRONOLOGICAL RECORD OF STOCKS &SHARES 
CHIEFLY DEALT IN ON THE LONDON 
STOCK EXCHANGE. 


THIRD SERIES.—(Entered at Stationers’ Hall.) 
OFFICE: 5 AUSTIN FRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
By Book Post Wrapper £2: 2: 0 per Annum. 
ByEnvelope... .. ... £2:10:0 ,, - 
Post Free. Payable in Advance. 
SINGLE COPIES: ONE SHILLING, to be obtained on 
and after the Monday in each week, at 5 Austin 
Friars; or post free for THIRTEEN STAMPS. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“A marvel of clearness, compactness, and accuracy.” 
—lIliustrated London News. 

“ Highly serviceable to bankers, lawyers, and other 
professional men who have to deal for themselves and 
others in public securities."—Datly News. 

“The most comprehensive List of its kind.”"— 
Halifax Courier. 

“Superbly got up."—Ratlway Fly-Sheet. 

“ Admirably arranged...... Mr. Cracroft’s reputation 
for ¢ ientious y is firmly established in 
London.”—New York Times. 








INDEX OF CONTENTS. 

1, Account Days at Stock Exchange.—Bank of England 
Weekly Returns for One Year.—Bank Rates.— 
British, Indian, and Colonial Government and 
Municipal Securities. 

2. Foreign Government and State Loans.—United 
States’ Government, State, and Municipal Loans. 

3. British Railways.—Ordinary, Preference, and De- 
benture Stocks.—Analysis of Board of Trade 
Returns. 

4, British Railways.—Analysis of Traffic Returns. 

5. British Railways.—Analysis of Capital and Revenue 
Accounts. 

6. Indian, Colonial, and Foreign Railways; Ordinary, 
Preference, &c., Capital—Canadian and United 
States’ Railroad Mortgage Bonds. 

7. Banks, Finance, Insurance, and Miscellaneous Com- 
panies and Bonds, Dividends for Past Years, 
Reserve Funds, &c. 

8. Exchanges and Foreign Bank Rates.—Bullion 
Operations at the Bank of England.—Clearing- 
House Returns.—Political Chronology.—Finan- 
cial Chronology.—Dividends, Meetings, Special 
Settlements, New Capital and Companies.—Ex- 
cerpta, &. 


THE OCCASIONAL SUPPLEMENTS 
TO 


CRACROFT'S 
WEEKLY STOCK & SHARE LIST 


COMPRISE :— 
The Annual Course of the FRENCH THREE PER CENTS. 
from 1825 to 1874. 
The Eris RAILROAD from 1863 to 1874. 
The ITALIAN FIVE PER CENTS. from 1851 to 1874, 
‘The MIDLAND RatLWAY from 1850 to 1874. 
The SPANISH THREE PER CENTS. from 1850 to 1874, 
with a Minute Chronology of Spanish History. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
THE MIDLAND RalLway. 

“One of the special features in ‘Cracroft's Weekly 
List, which we noticed lately, is the publication of 
Diagrams, showing the course of prices, in particular 
stocks where large dealings take place, for several 
years past, These diagrams are very interesting, 
especially where there are wide fluctuations, and 
among those lately issued has been one showing the 
variations in Midland ordinary stock since 1851."— 
Daily News. 

THE SPANISH THREE PER CENTS. 

“A timely and ingeniously constructed chart of the 
fluctuations of Spanish stock since 1850. It is accom- 
— by a chronology which gives interesting facts.” 
~-Times. 








Tue Erte Ramway. 

“A more comprehensive and perspicuous presenta- 
tion of the salient points in the history and condition 
of this great Company could hardly be imagined.”— 
New York Times. . 

THE ITALIAN FIVE PKR CENTS. 

This is the chart of the course of the Italian Funds, 
kept for its own use by the Italian Treasury, with a 
political chronology, and kindly communicated to 
“Cracroft’s Weekly Stock and Share List.” 





SOME OF THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF “CRACROFT'S 
WEEKLY STOCK anp SHARE LIST.” 

1. A Daily and Weekly Course of Exchange. 

2. The Analysis of about Five Hundred Leading 
Securities. 

3, The Highest and Lowest Prices of every such 
Security for Two, Three, or Four Years. 

4. An Analysis of the Traflics (Weekly), Capital, and 
Revenue (Half-Yearly) of the Leading British 
Railways. 

5. A Weekly Analysis of the Bank of England, 
Returns for Six Consecutive Months compared 
ae Six Consecutive Months of the Preceding 

ear, 

6. A careful Daily Chronology, Political and Finan- 
cial, specially arranged for Reference to the 

‘2 Daily Papers upon every subject of importance. 

7. Great clearness and beauty of typography and 


_, 800d paper. 
$. Great perspicuity and compactness of arrange- 
t 


ment. 

9. A handsome and convenient size, adapted for 
binding in light volumes. 

10. The List is carefully designed as a most complete 
means of reference and calculation, free from 


comment, for private persons, equally with | 


Bankers, Lawyers, and Brokers. 











COLLEGE 
PRECEPTORS, 


42 QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 





TRAINING COURSE OF LECTURES AND 
LESSONS FOR TEACHERS. 


Professor PAYNE will commence his Course for 
1875 on Tuesday, February 9th, at balf-past 7 p.m., by 
an Inaugural Lecture (open to the public) on 

“ PESTALOZZI, THE INFLUENCE OF HIS PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICE ON EDUCATION.” 

The age Lectures will begin on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary llth, at 7 o'clock p.m, and comprehend (1) the 
Science, (2) the Art, and (3) the History of Education, 
and the Methods of eminent Educators. 

Fee (payable in advance) One Guinea for each Divi- 
sion; Two Guineas and a Half for the whole Course, 
with reduction in the case of Elementary Teachers. 

Prospectuses and further particulars may be ob- 
tained on application to the Secretary of the College. 

C. B. HODGSON, B.A., 
Secretary. 


LLEYN’S COLLEGE, DULWICH. 


NOTICE is hereby given that the Governors of 
Alleyn’s College, at Dulwich, intend to proceed to the 
ELECTION of the MASTER of the LOWER SCHOO 
pursuant to the provisions of the Dulwich-College Act, 
20 and 21, vic., cap. 84. 

Candidates must be members of the Church of Eng- 
land, duly qualified to discharge the duties contem- 
plated by the said Act. 

The appointment will be made subject to the provi- 
sions of the Endowed Schools Acts, and to the pending 
scheme for the College, or to any future scheme to be 
made under the said Acts. The stipend is £209 per 
annum, and under Section 68, an additional half- 
yearly sum of 208 for every boy exceeding the 
number of 50, who shall have bona fide attended 
the Lower School for a period of not less than 
three calendar months during the then preceding half- 
year, and aleo under section 77, one moiety of the 
Capitation Fees for the time-being paid for the boys 
attending the Lower School. 

The number of boys attending the Lower School is 
160, and there is no p dation for more. 

The candidate selected will be required to enter upon 
the duties of his office immediately after his election. 

Additional particulars may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Clerk, at Dulwich College. 

Applications, accompanied by 20 printed or litho- 
graphed copies of testimonials, which will not be 
returned, to be sent to the Clerk to the Governors, at 
his — Dulwich College, on or before the lst Febru- 
ary, 1875. 

‘o original testimonials will be returned. 

By order of the Board of Governors of Alleyn’s 
College, Dulwich. J. W. MOLLETT, Clerk. 

12th January, 1875. 


Pg tg (4 Belmont).—Rev. F. 

NELLEN, B.A., late Scholar of 0.C.C.C., pre- 
pares 20 BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ Entrance 
or Scholarship Examinations. Terms, 85 Guineas, 


INDIA OFFICE, 7th January, 1875, 
NDIAN MEDICAL - SERVICES. 


NOTICE is hereby given, that an Examination of 
Candidates for Twenty Appointments as Surgeon in 
Her Majesty's Indian Medical Service will be held on 
the 15th February, 1875, and following days. 

Copies of the Regulations for the Examination, to- 
gether with information regarding Pay and Retiring 
Allowances of India Medical Officers, may be obtained 
on application at the Military Department, India 
Office, London, S.W. 

The 'y Certificates must be submitted to the 
Military Secretary at least a fortnight before the date 
fixed for examination. 

(Signed) T. T. PEARS, Major-General, 
Military Secretary. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
LONDON 


Head Master—T. Hewitr Key, M.A., F.R.S. 
Vice-Master—E. R. Horton, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. 

The LENT TERM will BEGIN for New Pupils on 
TUESDAY, January 19, 1875,at 9.50am. The School 
is close to the Gower-Street Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk from the Ter- 
mini of several other railways. Discipline is main- 
tained without corporal punishment. 

Prospect containing full information respecting 
the courses of Instruction given in the School, Fees, 
and other particulars, may be obtained at the Office 
of the College. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 
ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, in connection with University College, 
London. Additional Subjects for Lent Term :— 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HyGIgNe.—Eighteen Lectures by 
Prof. Corfield. Tuesdays and Thursdays at 2.30; 
beginning Tuesday. Jan 19. Fee, £1 11s 6d. 

History.—Twelve Lectures by Prof. Beesly, on the 
Progress of Civilisation to the Tenth Century, Tues 
days at 2.30; beginning Jan. 19. Fee, £1 1s. 

Prospectuses to be had in the Office at the College, 
or of J. E. MYLNE, Esq., 27 Oxford Square, Hyde 


Park, W 
IGESTION PROMOTED by 
PEPSINE 
Prepared by T. MORSON and SON, and recommended 
by the Medica! Profession. 

Sold as Wine in bottles from 3s, Lozenges in boxes 
from 2s 6d, Globules in bottles from 2s, and as Powder 
in l-oz. bottles at 58 each, by all Chemists, and the 
Manufacturers, THOMAS MoRsON and SON, 124 South- 
ampton Row, W.C., London. 

See name on label. 









































GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by & careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast- 
tables with a delicately-flayoured beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
may be gradually built up until strong enough to re- 
sist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack where- 
ever there isa weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly-nourished frame.”"—See 
article in the Ciri! Service Gazette. 

JAMES EPPS and CO., Hommopathic Chemists, 48 
Threadneedle Street, and 170 Piccadilly. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 


Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
‘“‘GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THRUUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 








JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 








Gives the Tecth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 
ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 


»ndon, E.C 
CORN FLOUR. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


Has nearly Twenty Years’ pre-eminent reputation, and 


CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 


NoTE.—Every Genuine Packet bears the Fac-simile 
Signatures of the Makers, 


“JOHN BROWN,” “JOHN POLSON.” 


‘VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
RY’S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
The Award of the “ Medal for Progress” at the 
Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by a competent Internat onal Jury. 





RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 
Standard. 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—. A 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8S. FRY and SONS. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD 


fe) D'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
{T will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is i liately ch d 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al] dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Dépét, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C 


No Medicine ever received such Wonderful 
Testimonials as > 

R. LOCOCK'S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—Cures out of number of asthma, 
consumption, coughs, difficult breathing, bronchitis, 
rheumatism, hysterical complaints, and all disorders 
of the lungs, heart, and nerves, are constantly ablished 
from persons who had been “in the last stage of disease,” 
“ given up as incurable,” &c. In the relief of pain they 
act like a charm. Sold in boxes, at 1s 14d, by all 
Druggists. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT& PILLS. 
—Sudden changes of temperature sorely try all 
persons subject to rheumatism, sciatica, tic-douloureux, 
and many maladies scarcely less painful, though of 
shorter duration, On the first attack of stéffness or 
suffering in any muscle, joint, or nerve, recourse 
should immediately be had to fomentations of the 
seat of the disease with hot brine, and by subsequently 
rubbing in this remarkable Ointment, the uneasiness 
of the part will be assuaged, inflammation subdued, 
and swelling reduced. ‘The Pills simultaneously taken 
will rectify constitutional disturbances and renew 
the strength. No remedies hitherto discovered have 
proved so effective as the Ointment and Pills for re- 
moving gouty, rheumatic, and scrofulous attacks,which 
afflict all ages, and are commonly hereditary, 
EMARKABLE, very Remarkable 
Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'’S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
andinvigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists 
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Just published, 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 





MISS F. P. COBBE. 


THE HOPES OF THE 
HUMAN RACE, 
HEREAFTER AND HERE. 


Essays on the Life after Death, and the Evolu- 
tion of the Social Sentiment. 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“Miss Cobbe has published another volume of 
essays on religious subjects, with a preface, ‘having 
special reference to Mr. Mill's Essay on Religion.’ 
The importance of the two essays on the Life after 


Death, which are fu'l to overflowing of pious and | 
beautiful fancies, lies in the conscious avoidance of | 


logical arguments for immortality. The authoress 
contents herself with justifying the belief to the heart, 
without scientifically establishing the fact."—Jest- 
minster Reviev. 

“ Frances Power Cobbe is among the most believing 
of the unbelieving, the most eloquent preacher against 
the preachers. Her efforts in this volume are directed 


rather against those who have reasoned themselves | 


into believing too little, than in those who have heen 
taught to believe too much. "—Scofsman. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Just pies. crown 8v0, cloth, 5s. 
HRIST 

TURY: a Religious and Philosophical Survey 
of the immediate Past, according to the Spirit of Jesus. 





By ETIENNE CHASTEL, Professor of Ecclesiastical His- ; 


tory in the University of Geneva. Translated by the 
Rev. J. R. Bearp, D.D. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATe, 14 Her rietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 

" Just ‘published, post 8yo, cloth, 7s 6d 
R® nV. S. BARING-GOULD. — The 

\ LOST and HOSTILE GOSPELS: an Ess ay on 
the Toledoth Jeschu, and the Petrine and Pauline 
Gospels of the first three Centuries, of which fragments 
remain. By Rev. S. BarInG-Goutp, M.A. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


Mr. EDWARDS'S PUBLICATIONS on the DOMESTIC 





In royal Svo, amply i illus trated 
UR DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES. 


Price 12s, 


— CHIMNEYS. Price 3s 6d. 


HE USE of FUEL in COOKING. 
Price 5s. 


OME OBSERVATIONS on FIRE- | 


PLACES, STOVES, and VENTILATION. 
Price 64. 


eer ED FIRE-PLACES.—A Short | 

Account of certain Suggestions for Economising 

Fuel and more effectually Warming Apartments, sub- 

mitted by Messrs. EDWARDS and SON, in reply to the 

appeal of the Council of the Society of Arts. Price 1s. 
Le men _LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, 


; cap. 8yo, cloth gilt, 2s 6d. 
Kk NIGHTS and 

Three Tales from “ The Faerie Queene. * By the 
Author of “ Old Friends from Fairyland.” 

“The stories embodied in ‘The Fairie Queene,’ and 
retold in prose so prettily as to make a charming little 
gift book."—Literary Churchman. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, Salisbury: 
Brown and Co. 

Just ‘published, feap. “8v0, al loth, 
rR DOM SKETCHES in EN }GLAND 
and AMERICA, By HEATHER BELL. 

Salisbury: Brow N and Co. London: SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL, and Co. 








IR WILL AM. °y ERNON HAR- 
oi, = SPEECH at OXFORD, December 


P. S. K1nG, Parliamentary Bookseller, King Street, | 


Westminster. 
Immediately. A mer" = mag in 1 vol, post 8 


Seer on FORESTERS, By 


Rosa MACKENzI8g KETTLE. 
JAMES W EIR, 289 Regent Strect, W. 





18mo, cloth, price Is; free by post, Is 20. 
EW ENGLISH-FRENCH  DIC- 
TIONARY, on the basis of Nugent, entirely re- 
arranged and corrected by a Member of the Univer sity | 
of Paris. 
The NEW FRENCH-ENGLISH DICTIONABY, 
18mo, 1s; free by post, 1s 2d. 
*," Or the two bound together, 2s; free by post, 2s 2d. 
London: WILLIAM TeGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
seagate. 


“QGWEDENBOR RG’S 
K CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 


every Denomination giving their Names and Addresses 
to Mr. J. Speirs, Agent, at the Socie ty’s House, 36 
Bloomsbury Street, W.C.; or, if by Post, on receipt of 
Tenpence in Stamps for its Transmission 


ANITY in the XIX1H CEN- | 


ENCHANTERS. | 


TRUE 


The SWEDENBORG SOCIETY henhe Offers | 
Gratuitously a Copy of the above Important Work to | 
Clergymen of the Church of England and Ministers of | 


In crown Syo, 350 pp., with 13 Full-page Engravings, 
price ¢ 38 6d. ; 
HE GABE h LUNZIE’S WALLET. | 
By JAMES BALLANTINE. With all the Original 
Weolcuts, Music, and Songs. 
“It was surely ‘time that a new edition of Mr. James | 
Zallantine’s ‘Gaberlunzie’s Wallet’ wasissued. When 


it appeared many years ago, it was noticed in these | pe 
! columns with high approval as @ valuable contribution | 
| to Scottish literature. It is a book marked by a keen | Buildings, Lo London, E.C 


sense of humour, and by sound and good taste. The 
illustrations, by Alex. Rischie, with which it was | 
accompanied, are productions that match with the text 
of the book. They are reproduced in this edition, and 
, the book altogether is got up in a neat handsome form. | 
| inven It is full of song and humour. Frum first to last 
it is never dull; and it conveys a good dea! of informa- 
tion as to old manners and customs in Scotland, many | 
of which are dying out. The book is heartily to be 
' commended, and should be widely read in its present | 
| form.”—Scotsman. 
EDINBURGH PUBLISHING COMPANY. London: 
Houston and Sons. Dublin: W. H. Smirn and 


Sons; 3 aud all Booksellers rs, 
M APPIN and WEBB’S 
A 1 SPOONS and FORKS 
are guaranteed to last for 20 years. A written 
guarantee given to every purchaser.—Oxford 
Street, 76, 77, and 78; West End, and Mansion 
House Buildings, Poultry, London. 
M APPIN and WEBB’S 
1 ELEOTRO -SILVER Luncheon Frames— 
Cruet Frames—Fishing-eating Knives—Des- 








Baskets — Tea and Coffee Services — Toast 
Racks—Salvers—Claret J ugs—Liquor Frames, 


| 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 

DENNINGTON and CO’S 

MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 

| taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 

Stock and Share and Money Markets, &., with an 

enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 2% 
r cent. 

PENNINGTON and ©0., 3 Royal Exchange 








| PHeNx FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London. —Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
».. {GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL 
‘Secretaries 4 ;oHN J. BROOMFIELD. 
ne of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, — 


J.AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1807. (FoR LIVES ONLY.) 
79 Pall Mall, London, 

Premiums and Interest ........... sseosee £450,283 
Accumulated Funds ........... ereccecces £3,024, L08 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000, 

The ANNUAL REPORT of the Company's state and 
progress, Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will 





of the Company's Agents. Expenses of management 
considerably under 4 per cent, of the gross income. 


sert Knives and Forks—Biscuit Boxes—Cake | be sent, post free, on application at the Office, or to any 


« | M APPIN and WEBB’S 

4 Celebrated TABLE KNIVES 

| are guaranteed to be of the highest possible 
quality. 


APPIN and WEBB’S 
Costly Illustrated Catalogue on receipt of 12 
stamps, smaller edition post free. 

Oxford Street (76,77, and 78), West End, and 

' Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, London. 

Manufactory and Show-rooms—Royal Cutlery 

j Works, Sheffield. 

PrisHER VS GLADSTONE BAG. 

Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as a 
| Travelling-Bag. 

FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 

| PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 

FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 

CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND 


fPURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
A 


MILY. 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


— 
rm 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


OAL -ECONOMISING STOVES.— 
Fenders, Fireirons, Kitchen Ranges, Chimney- 
pieces, and Coal-boxes.—WILLIAM S. BURTON begs 
to draw attention to his large stock of the above, and 
| especially to Two NEW PATENT STOVES for econo- 
mising the use of coal (while iner easing the amount of 
| heat), which can be seen in operation in his show- 
rooms. In one of these stoves the coal consumed is 
only one pound per hour, 
Black Register Stoves ............from 9s to £15 18s 















Bright Steeldo. ......... ..from £3 12s to £36 
Bronzed or Biack Fende .from 3s 9d to £10 28 





Fireirons, per set ...from 4s 6d to £6 10s 
Chimney-pieces..... from £1 10s to £100 
Coal-DOXeS .....cccercercesesscere eccceee from 2s 4d to £10 





| 
Steel and Ormolu do. ......! from £2 10s to £20 15s 
| 


\G(XNOAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM §. 
| BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS ON SHOW, of which he invites inspection. 
| The prices vary from 2s 4d to 150s. Plain black open 
| Scoops from 2s 4d; do. zine-lined, from 5s 3d; 
Covered Box Scoops, from 6s; do., with Hand-scoop, 
from 8s 6d; do., with fancy ornamentation, from 14s ; 
highiy finished and ornamented, and fitted with 
imitation ivory handles, from 22s to 150s. There is 
also a choice selection of Wooden Coal-boxes, with 
iron and brass mountings, from 43s to 130s. 
ILLIAM S& BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 


GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


A CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN!! 
Poi Provide against the losses that follow by taking 
a Policy 

‘AG AINST ACC - — OF ALL KINDS, 


f th 
RAILWAY PAS3EN‘ +ERS' ASSU RANCE COMPANY 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PArp-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE Funp, £160,000. 
Annual Income, £180,000. 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000. 
Bonus allowed to [nsurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St James's Square, London, S.W. 
City Branch: Mansion House Buildings, E.C. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS. 
The Annual Income, steadily increasing, 
exceeds ... wwe £255,000 
The Assurance Fund, safely invested, ‘is over £1,945,000 
The New Policies in the last Year were 510, 
assuring .. eee ee £332,931 
The New Annual ‘Premiums were |. «. £10,781 
= aa added to Policies in January 1872, 
£323,871 


The Total Giaims’ by Death paid amount to £3, 321,127 
The subsisting Assurances and Bonuses 
amount to oo -- £5,861,666 





DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 

CrepiT of half the first five Annual Premiums 
allowed on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not 
over 60 years of age 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, 
payable at death or on attaiuing a specflied age. 

— LIVES assured at rates proportioned to the 


a paid thirty days after proof of death. 
BONUS. 


The Next DIVISION of PRorits will take place ia 
January, 1877, and Persons who effect New Po.tcres 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
Division to one year's additional share of Profits over 


later Entrants. 
REPORT, 1874. 

The 50th Annual Report just issued, and the Balance 
Sheets for the year ending June 30, 1874, as rendered 
to the Board of Trade, can be obtained at either of the 
Society's Offices. or of any of its Agents. 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 





The BEST at MODERATE PRICES. é 
HT J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 
a and Outfitter, 114, 116, 118,120 Regent Street, 
and 22 Cornhill, London. Also at 10 Mosley Street, 
Manchester ; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New 
Street, Birmingham. 
OR GENTLEMEN, — EVENING 
DRESS SUITS of the highest Finish and Fashion. 
H. J. NICOLL’S celebrated Sovereign Tweed Paletéts ; 
if with Silk Lapels, One Guinea. . 





valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 

large Show Rooms, post free ~—39 Oxford Street, W.; | 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; | 
and 1 Renan Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- | 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United | 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8. BUR- | 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 

rate, 





\RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 

J BRANDY. Supplied to Her Majesty at all the | 
Royal Palaces. | 

YRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 


BRANDY. Favoured by Excursionists, Sports- 
men, Military and Aristoeratic Circles. Often super- | 
sedes Wine. A valuable Tonic. 

CHERRY | 


NRANT’S MORELLA 

xX ah Order through any Wine Merchant, 
or direct of T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone, 42s. net | 
per Dozen, prepaid Rail Carriage Free. 


GRACEFUL FIGURE and GOOD | 
aE HEALTH INSURED.— Round Shoulders, 
Stooping, Contracted Chest, Crooked Backs, and 
other deformities and chest diseases are prevented 
;} and cured by the Improved Chest-Expanding and | 
Shoulder Brace, suitable for Ladies or Gentlemen. 
Invaluable for growing children. Illustrations free. 

HAMILTON aud CO., 404 Oxford Street, W. 


TOUNG GENTLEMEN’S OUTFITS 

on their return to School. Approved Designs 

in SUITS for YOUNGER BOYS, and Regulation Suits 

as worn at Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and other great 

Schools; Hats, Hose, and Ties to harmonise with the 

particular Tint of Dress selected. Shirts and Under- 

clothiug of superior quality. 

SLER’S GLASS CH ANDELIERS, 

Wall Lights and Lustres. 

CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLUD. 

Kerosene and Moderator Lamps for India and home use. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed 
LON DON—Show-Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad 








Street. . (EsTABLISH ED 1807.) 
| LF“ AND PERRINS’ SAUCE.— 
(The “ WORCES PeRSHIRE.") 


| Pronounced by Connoisseurs “* The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE of IMITATLONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
buttles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all dealers in sauces throughout the world. 
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THE NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


The Italians. By s. By Frances Elliot, 


Author of “ The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,” 
“Qld Court Life in France,” &c. 3 vols. 


Our Detachment. By Katharine 


KryG, Author of “The Queen of the Regiment.” 

“A charming story exquisitely told. The characters | 

are most artistically drawn, and the language is full of 
graphic power and pathos.”"—Court Journal. 


The Blossoming of an Aloe. By 
Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. 3 vols. 
“A very effectively conceived tale. We have seldom 
read a plot with more interest. The characters are 
painted with great force and delicacy."—Spectator. 


My Story. By Mrs. Macquoid, 
A of “ Patty,” &c. 3 vols. 
**My Story ' bas great fascination. 

is foll of merit."—Morning Post. 

“The best novel Mrs. Macquoid has written.”"—The 
Academy. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 
13 Great Marlborough Street. 


The whole book 








Now ready, price One Penny. cs 

BJECTIONS to WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE: a Speech by Captain MAxseE, R.N., 
at the Electoral Reform Conference, held at the Free- 
masens’ Tavern, 17th November, 1874. 
WILLIAM Rip@way, 169 Piccadilly, W.; and all 

Booksellers. ae : 
Now ready, 8vo, 672 pp., cloth, 
Dp" RY of the late JOHN =PPS, M. D.. 
Edinburgh. Embracing Autobiographical 
Records—Notes on Passing Events—Homeecopathy, 


rice 7s 6 


General Medicine—Politics and Religion, &c. Edited 
by Mrs. Errs. 

____Kent and Co., Paternoster Row. 
mNHE QUAR TERLY REVIE W, 


5, is PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 

. THE GREVILLE MEMCIRS. 
DOCTRINES. OF THE JESUITS. 
LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
THE ENGLISH Bar. 
FARRAR’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 
. FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 
THE JUDICIAL INVESTIGATION OF TRUTH. 
. SPEECHES OF Pore Pivs IX. 

JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 287, JANUARY, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
. M1tu's EsSAYs ON TH&ISM 
2. Lorp ELLENBOROUGH'S INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 
. LusiO PILARIS AND LAWN TENNIS. 
. LEONARDO DA VINCI. 
THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS OF ENGLAND, 
MEMOIRS OF ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE. 
Progress OF LAW REFORM IN ENGLAND. 
THE HEART OF AFRICA AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 
Cox's History OF GREECE. 
. THEODORE MARTIN'S LIFE OF THE PRINCE 
CONSORT. 
London, LonémANs & Co.; Edinburgh, A. & C. BLAOK. 


r H E ACADEMY: 
a Weekly Review of Literature, Science, and 
Art.—The Number for Saturday, January 16th, will 
contain: — 
1, M. CALVOON THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON. By 
W. Markheim. 


No. 275 


2s Pop ter 





~ 


oe 
SPOON Hawes 





2. THOMSON’S STRAITS OF MALACCA. By Sir Ruther- 
ford Alcock. 

3. MAHAFFY’s SOCIAL LiFE IN GREECE. By D. B. 
Monro. 

4. Sroventon’s Ecc.estastTican History OF ENG- 
LAND. By J. B. Mullinger. 

5. MOLLOY’s AUTUMN HOLIDAY ON FRENCH RIvVErs. 
By Philip G. Hamerton. 

6. HUNTER’s INDIAN FAMINES. By Sir Frederick 
Goldsmid. 

7. Miss THACKERAY'S “BLUEBEARD'’S Keys.” By 
Mrs. Owen. 

8. Notes or A TOUR IN THE CYCLADES AND ORETE. 
I. By Rev. H. F. Tozer. 

9. THE * QUARTERLY Review” AND Mr. DARWIN. 
By the “ Quarterly Reviewer of 1874.” 

10, MoG@RIDGE’s HARVESTING ANTS AND TRAPDOOR 





SPipers. By Lady Lubbock. 


11. BLacktie’s Hor# HELveNice. By R. C. Jebb. 


12. THE EXHIBITION OF OLD MASTERS. II. By Prof. 
Sidney Colvin. 

13, THE WaATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION. II. By W. M. 
Rosetti. 


14. THE NEW MAGDALEN AT THE CHARING CROSS 
THEATRE. By F. Wedmore. 
. THE MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
Prout. 
Price 4d, by post 44d. Yearly Subscription, 19s 6d. 
To be had ofall Newsvendors in Town and Country, 
and at the Offices, 43 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


G UPERNA TURAL RELIGION. An/' 
Exemination of the Philosophical Principles 
and Historical Arguments of this Book in NONOON- 
FORMIST of January 27th. Twelve-Page Supplement. 

18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. 


The Largest of on ene and Humorous Papers, py 
Illustrated, price 2d. 
HE HORNET, published every 
Wednesday, contains all the freshest and 
brightest gossip, news, criticism, and humour of the 
week, connected with Politics, the Drama, Society, 
Literature, Sports, Music, Fashion, &c. 
May be ordered through all Newsagents, at Smith 
and Sons, and Willing’s Bookstalls, and at the 
Publishing Office, 147 Fleet Street. 


— 
a 


By Ebenezer 








This day is published, in sq 


THE TOWER 


uare 8yo, price 10s 6d, cloth. 


OF BABEL: 


A Poetical Drama, 


By ALFRED 


AUSTIN. 





JOHN BULL. 

“In‘* The Tower of Babel,’ Mr. Austin has produced 
a work that places him in the front rank of contempo- 
rary poets. The reader is on the very threshold of the 
poem struck with one characteristic—its intense 
originality. It is not only that in style and in manner 
Mr. Austin is thoroughly himself, and shows no traces 
of the prevailing literary influences of the day, but in 
the subject he has chosen, and in the fashion in which 
it is treated. complete novelty and freshness are 
apparent...... The whole of the interview between the 
spirit who is drawn to the earth by human desires, 
and the woman who tends towards heaven by her 
spiritual aspirations, is marked by striking grandeur 
of conception, and is full of imaginative beauty. Even 
more powerful is the scene in which Afraecl raises 
Noema above the earth, and travels with ber through 
infinite space. The description of the aerial journey | 
is one of the most graceful fancy. The love that 
springs up between Afrael and Noema is exquisitely 
suggested; and the purity of the passion between 
spirit and mortal is never lost sight of...... The storm 
of the elements in which the tower falls, overwhelming 
in its ruin the builders, is depicted with impressive 
grandeur. The splendour of illustration and the wealth 
of imagery fascinate the reader, and in this scene, more 
perhaps than in any other, the vivid imagination 


| which is the pervading characteristic of the poem | 


stands out in bold relief...... To a poem of the beauty 
and grandeur of * The Tower of Babel’ it is dificult to 
do justice within the limits of an ordinary notice. 
Only a perusal of it can convey an adequate apprecia- | 
tion of its merits.” 
THE STANDARD. 

“It isa daring subject which the author has chosen, 
and he has treated it daringly...... There is a savage, 
carnal grandeur in Aran which is \astly impressive 


| once The scene which ensues on Afrael's return is 
powerful with passion,,,...But the most orthodox 
readers will not find between the two covers of this 
book one word which can shock their sense of rever- 
ence; the most timid will not meet with a thought 
which can rub the bloom off the purest innocence. It 
is an incorporeal spirit whom Noema loves in Aran’s 
life-time. It is only after her husband's death that 
Afiaelassumes mortality. Sympathy is never awakened 
| or invited for the impious scoffer or the conceited 
| Seeptic. And though love, deep passionate love be- 
| tween man and woman, is the theme (as it ever must 
| be of the best poetry), the love is as pure as Rosalind’s, 
}as refined as Ferdinand’s. The spirit becomes a 
| man, and his love is ae a manly. In Noema all 
| is pure and womanly...... oa which we quote 
| are only a few among ae hich have quite taken 
possession of our ears. 
THE WORLD. 
“*The Tower of Babel’ abounds in true poetry, in 
| great power, in a richness of diction exceeding that 
manifested in Mr. Austin’s other writings, in a firm- 
ness of touch, and a triumphant strength of execution 
evcces Aran, described as the ‘Chief Builder of the 
Tower, corresponds to the Prometheus of Zschylus 
| or the Satan of Milton, In the powers of Heaven he 
sees the enemies of man; in the hierarchy of religion 
he discerns the prime instruments of human servitude. 
| To escape this bondage, man must dare and must do 
socees But there isa softer and more beautiful note struck 
in this poem...... The passion and the nuptials of Afrael 
|} and Noema suggest and illustrate the convergence of 
| the human and the divine in our nature. It is Afrael 
| | who, in the first instance, bas literally drawn Noema 
| heavenward; it is Noema’s mortal love which draws 
| Atvact earthward. What is the sequel? It is pure 
happiness...... It isa noble poem, with a noble moral.” 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and 


SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





THE FIFTH OR 
MR. KIN 


HISTORY 


THE INVASION 


“INK 


ERMAN VOLUME” OF 


GLAKE’S 
OF 


OF THE CRIMEA 


WILL BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








Just published, crown 


SOCIALISM: its Nature, its 


Considered, by the Rev. M. KAUFMANN, B.A. 
Socialismus,” by Dr. A. E. F. SCHAEFFLE. 
“Of great importance, and full of instructive matte 


8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


Dangers, and its Remedies 


Founded on the German work, “ Kapitalismus und 


Possess We do not hesitate to recommend it to all readers 


interested in the important subjects of which it treats "—T. E. CLIFFE Lestik, in the Academy. 

“A really complete theory upon the question...... Without assuming the authority of all he (Dr. Schiiffle) urges 
as explained by his English editor, we feel it would be difficult to recommend to those moreespecially interested 
a better or more conscientious summing-up of the entire argument on both sides.”—Standard. 


“Valuable in many respects. There is in it much 


principles." —Scotsman. 


of sound teaching and wise exposition of economic 


“ He has given us a valuable book at the very time when it was wanted."—LZdinburgh Daily Review. 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 





Just published, crown 


65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. 





8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


LIVES of ENGLISH POPULAR LEADERS in the MIDDLE 


AGES. No, 2—TYLER, BALL, and OLDCASTLE. 


By C. EpoMuNnD Maurice, Author of “ Stephen Langton.” 


“The value of this little volume lies in its copious details with regard to the condition of the poorer classes 
in the Middle Ages, and particularly in the evidence which the author adduces of the close relationship between 
the dawning Reformation and the popular movements of the time."—Daily Vews. 


HENRY 58. KING and CO., 65 C 


ornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. 





FREDK. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL 


Design 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. 


The 


TILED 


ed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 


KITCHENERS. 


'y are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 


The Ovens are more equally beated than in the ordinary 


Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 








FURNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE BEST ARTICLES 


D EA 


ESTABLISHED 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGCE, 
TABLE KNIVES, IVORY, per doz., from 19s to 55s. 
ELECTRO ForkKs—Table, 24s to 33s ; Dessert, 16s to 29s, 

» SPOONS, » 248 to 40s; . 16s to 30s. 

Paprer-Miché TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, £68, 95s. 
ELe&cTRO TEA AND COFFEE Sets, from £3 10s to £24. 
Dish Covers—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £12. 


| ELECTRO Crvets, from 12s 6d to £6 6s, 


a LIQUEURS, from 408 to £6 10s. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c., 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS, from 44s. 
COAL-SCUTILES AND VASES, BOXES, &. 
CLocks—English, French, and American. 
CHINA AND GLAS8S—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 
A 


A.D. 1700. 


N E’S. 


WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 


Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15 15s; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
| Batus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BepsTeAps—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
| Connices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 188; 3-do., 528; 5-do., £6 6s, 
_ Glass, 3-light, 558; 5-light, £6. 
KITCHENERS, from 3ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 
| KircHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
| TunNgeRY Goons, BrusHE#s, MATS, 
| TooLs—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c, 
Hot-wWaTer FItTTInGs for Greenhouses, Halls, & 


Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
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HENRY S. KING & CO.’S LIST. 
CABINET EDITION of 


Mr. TENNYSON’S WORKS in HALF-CROWN VOLUMES. 


Volume VIII.—The PRINCESS. With a Frontispiece. [Jmmediately. 


STUDIES of the DIVINE MASTER. By the Rev. T. 
GRIFFITH. Demy 8vo. 

JOHN KNOX and the CHURCH of ENGLAND; his Work 
in her Pulpit and bis Influence upon her History, Articles, and Parties. A 
Monograph founded upon several Important Papers of Knox, never before 
published. By the Rev, P. Lorimer, D.D. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

Rey. DANIEL MOORE'S NEW VOLUME. 

CHRIST and his CHURCH. A Course of Lent Lectures, 
delivered in the Parish Church of Holy Trinity, Paddington. By the Rev. 
DANIEL Moore, M.A. Small crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

FUNGI; their Nature, Influences, Uses, &. By M. C. 
CooKE. M.A., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. BERKELEY, M.A., F.L.S. Crown 


8yo, with numerous I)lustrations, 5s. 
*,* Being Vol. XIV. of “ The International Scientific Series.” 


SHAKSPERE: a Critical Study of his Mind and Art. By 


EDWARD DowDeEN, LL.D., Professor of English Literature, University of Dublin. 


Post 8vo, 12s. 
ARVAN; or, the Story of the Sword. A Poem. By 
Jrown 8yo. 


HERBERT TopD, M.A., late of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
AURORA: a Volume of Verse. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

“This theme (quotation), not remote from that taken up by the Laureate in ‘In 
Memoriam,’ is set in many different keys, and is illustrated with considerable 
power. Much of the imagery employed is equally bold and striking, and the music 
of some of the lines is admirably fitted to the sense.’'— Atheneum. 


NEW MILITARY WORK. 5 : 
MINOR TACTICS. By C. Clery, Captain 32nd Light 
Infantry, Professor of Tactics, Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 


Demy 
Syo, with 26 Plans. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
LISETTE’S VENTURE. By Mrs. Russell Gray. 2 vols. 


[Next week. 
MALCOLM. By George Mac Donald. 3 vols. 
[Second Edition just ready. 
NONCONFORMIST.—" We have read it with no common pleasure......Full of high 
teaching; the author's individuality is pervasive, he colours all that he touches 
with the fine light of bis character, and most often generously transforms it.” 
Legps MERCURY.—“ Noone will rise from a perusal of the book without a strong 
hope that Mr. Mac Donald will delay as little as possible in opening out the future 
history of his hero's life...... His sketches of life in the Highlands are boldly and 


accurately drawn.” 
Second Edition of 
VANESSA, By the Author of ‘“‘ Thomasina,” &c. 2 vols. 


TIMES.—".....+ But the book has other characters besides Amy Mertoun, plenty 
of subsidiary heroines, with heroes to match, and they all fit comfortably into a 
very pretty and interesting story.” 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—Mr. GEORGE SMITH'S Work, giving 
an Account of his recent ASSYRIAN EXPLORATIONS, announced for publication 
in December, but unavoidably delayed, is now ready at all Booksellers and Libraries 
in Town and Country. 


Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo, illustrated by Photographs and numerous Woodeu¢ 
Illustrations of his recent Discoveries, 18s, 


ASSYRIAN EXPLORATIONS AND 
DISCOVERIES. 


By GEORGE SMITH (of the British Museum). 


Mr. Smith, who was recently spoken of by Sir Henry Rawlinson as the greatest 
living authority on Assyrian antiquities and the ablest interpreter of cuneiform 
characters, gives an account in this volume of his recent journeys to the East, his 
excavations, and the important discoveries made by him. In addition to the details 
of these discoveries, his volume will be found interesting as a record of personal 
adventure. 

“Mr. Smith tells us in this volume how far these hopes have been realised, but 
he tells us also much more, for though the corroboration of the local legends of 
the Deluge from Assyrian records was the special object of his mission, he found 
besides, as might have been expected, many things of the highest archeological and 
———— importance...,,.A record of discoveries of which any man might be proud.” 
—Athenxum. 

“A valuable addition to the literature of research.”"—Daily News. 

“A little late in the London literary season, but still in good time to secure 
warm and hearty welcome, appears Mr. George Smith's new and important book 
on his Assyrian discoveries...... The piece de résistance to which most readers will 
turn with the keenest —— is undoubtedly the long chapter of about sixty 
pages on the Izdubar or Flood Tablets His present work murks a new starting- 
point in Assyrian research, and the British nation is too deeply pledged to the 
race to stop short with the goal in view." —Standard. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 
JILTED; or, My Uncle’s Scheme: a Novel. 


Also, 3 vols. crown 8y0, 3ls 6d 


OUT of the WORLD. By Mary Heaty, 


Author of “ Lakeville,” &c. 


EDITED BY MR. HAIN FRISWELL. 
Third Edition, New Index and Appendix, 6s. . 


FAMILIAR WORDS: 


A QUOTATION HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, WITH PARALLEL 
PASSAGES FROM LATIN, GREEK, GERMAN, AND FRENCH AUTHORS. 


“The best dictionary of quotations we know of."—Notes and Queries. 

“A charmingly complete book, the contents rendered easily available by a careful 
index as well as excellent arrangement. As a book of reference, it is of great 
worth ; the citations from native and foreign sources are accurately and carefully 
given, an essential element in such a work. We uuhesitatingly recommend it.”"— 
Magazin fiir die Literatur des Auslandes. 











London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and SEARLE, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 





In demy Svo, price One Shilling, postage free. 
THE 
a , 7 a rT 
PAPAL ENCYCLICAL AND SYLLABUS. 
LITERALLY TRANSLATED FROM THE AUTHORISED TEXT. 
Reprinted from the Daily News. 
TO WHICH IS ADDED A CORRECT TRANSLATION OF ALL THE 
DOGMATIC DECREES OF THE VATICAN COUNCIL. 
London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., 9 Bouverie Street, E.C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.—Sole Lessee and 
Manager, F. B. CHATTERTON. Every Evening at 7, TEN of "EM. After 
which the Christmas Grand Comic Pantomime, ALADDIN; or, the WONDERFUL 
LAMP. The celebrated Vokes Family; Harlequiuade; Double Troupe of Pan- 
tomimists. Morning Performances, Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 
Box-office open from 10 ti!l 5 daily. 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC, — The CHRISTMAS PRO- 
GRAMME includes a new Operatic Incongruity, by the Author of “ Zitella,” 
called ‘The MYSTIC SCROLL; or, the Story of Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, 
from a highly Educational and Scientific point of view.” The Dise Views are from 
the pencil of Mr. Fred. Barnard. The Entertainment by Mr. Seymour Smith, Misses 
Feedez, Hubert, Bartlett, Westbrook, and Mr. W. Fuller. —CHEMICAL MARVELS. 
—COOKS and COOKERY, by Professor Gardner.—The ISLE of WIGHT and its 
LEGENDS.—" SCOPES,” Old and New, by Mr. King.—The TRANSIT of VENUS. 
—CONJURING, by Mr. Proskauer.—Ihe MAGIC TUB. Open 12 and 7. 
Admission, ls. 








Just published, in 8vo, price 8s 6d, cloth. 
fTHE RIGHTS and DUTIES of NEUTRALS. By W. E. 


HALL, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

“The plan and execution are both admirable. The publication of Mr. Hall's book 
appears to inglicate the accession to this branch of literature of an able and philo- 
sophical writer.”"—Saturday Review. 

“The book is in every respect a good one. The subject is conveniently and 
logically distributed ; the references and authorities are numerous and well chosen; 
the mode of treatment is clear and independent, without being eccentric or 
crochety.”— Westminster Review. 

“ Both in form and substance his work appears to us to be excellent of its kind. 
The arrangement of his materials leaves nothing to be wished for, and he ex- 
presses himself in clear and forcible language .....Mr. Hall has succeeded in adding 
to the literature of International Law an exceedingly useful and timely volume.”"— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Mr. Hall's book must be admitted, even by the school of writers most opposed 
to him, to be at least a valuable contribution to the settlement of the law affecting 
neutrals.” —LZxraminer. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 
In 2 vols. Svo, with 9 Coloured Maps and Plans, 8 Plates, and 16 Woodcut Lilustra- 
tions, price 23s, cloth. 
HE HISTORY of the LIFE and TIMES of EDWARD 
the THIRD. By WILLIAM LONGMAN, Author of “ Lectures on the History of 
England from the Earliest Times to the Death of Edward the Second.” 

“The best modern account of this period is that by Mr. W. Longman, ‘ History 
of Edward the Third.’ "—Green's History of the English People, p. 211. 

“Parmi les cuvres historiques récemment publiée en Angleterre, ces deux 
volumes tiennent & coup sfir une des meilleures places; ils doivent cet avantage 
non-seulement au talent avec lequel ils sont écrits, mais aussi A lintérét qui 
s’attache & la matitre qu'ils traitent...... L’année suivante (1337) survint Artevelde, 
qui mit tout-i-fait en honneur l'alliance Anglaise. L’auteur a parfaitement compris 
que I’ commence une des phases les plus intéressantes des relations extérieures de 
son héros, et en méme temps une des plus importantes de son regne; aussi suit-il 
pas a pas tout les évenements. Artevelde pour lui est ce qu'il est pour nous, il I's 
jugé comme nous le jugeons, et a puisé ses renseignements & bonne source.”"— 
Messager des Sciences Historiques de Belgique. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 
OTICE.—To ARTISTS and OWNERS of PICTURES.— 

An opportunity of an exceptional character will be afforded next month for 
the EXHIBITION for some time in one of the finest and best situated galelries in 
London of WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS of a high class, intended for sale. 
Artists and owners of pictures wishing to avail themselves of this opportunity may 
obtain full information on early application by letter to Mr. Huish, New University 














Club, St. James's Street. 








TO INVESTORS. 


DIVIDENDS 5 TO 10 AND 15 PER CENT. 


FOR ALL THE SAFEST AND MOST PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, READ 


SHARP'S STOCK anp SHARE INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 


It is the safest, most trustworthy, and reliable publication of the day. 

READY, TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 
Investments in Railways, Preference, and Debenture Stocks—Telegraph, Water Work, Gas, Dock, Insurance, 
Bank, Mine, and Miscellaneous Shares—Foreign Loans, Indian, American, and Colonial Stocks, &c. 


JANUARY EDINON, NOW 


Prices, Dividends, &c. 


CAPITALISTS, EXECUTORS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 


It is a valuable, reliable, and safe guide for Investors, 


GOULD SHARP, and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
BAaNKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


Should read the above Investment Circular. 


(Established 1852.) 


EGIN the NEW YEAR with a Set of 
STONE'S PATENT BOXES (One for each 
Month), to Keep your Papers and Letters, and you 
will thus save no end of worry. Sold by all Stationers. 


Full particulars postage-free on application 
HENRY SILONE, Manufacturer and Patentes, 
Banbury. 


- — —— —EE ——$—$—_$_ 
VOID DANGER, and at same time 
PROMOTE CLEANLINESS and ECONOMY, 
by using the WESTMINSTER WEDGE-FITTING 
COMPOSITE CANDLES. Made in all sizes and sold 
everywhere. Wholesale only of 
J.C. and J, FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London. 
Sole Manufacturers of the “LYCHNOPHYLAX," OF 
“ CANDLE GUARD,” effectually preventing the gutte 
of Candles. Sold everywhere. Name and Address 
nearest Vendor on application. 


Market 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW VOLUME by the Rev. C. MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. . 
IS the DEVIL, PECULIAR PEOPLE, A GHOSTLY CONFERENCE, 
DAR WN OOITING SPIRIT MEDIUMS, SPIRIT FORMS, &c., &c. 


MYSTIC LONDON;; or Phases of Occult Life in the 
Metropolis. By the Rev. C. Maurice Davies, D.D., Author of “Orthodox, 
* Unorthodox,” and “ Heterodox” London. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
*.* Editions of the above author's most valuable and interesting works on 
London Religious Life can still be had at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
410’ PFERENCES, “ FAULTS" of GOD'S SAINTS, LIFE ard 
—_ TOS ROEATH, HEAVEN, The SPIRITUAL BODY, &c. 


LONDON SERMONS. By the Rev. Cuartes 

MAURICE DAVIES, D.D., late Fellow of the University of Durham, Author of 

« Orthodox,” “ Unorthodox,” “ Heterodox,” and “ Mystic” London. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 

G. L. M. STRAUSS'S NEW WORK on GERMANY. 


MEN WHO HAVE MADE the NEW GERMAN 


EMPIRE. By G. L. M. Strauss. Containing Biograrhic Sketches of Emperor 
of Germany, Imperial Crown Prince, King of Saxony, Prince Frederick 
Charles, Bismarck, Moltke, Roon, Manteuffel, Vogel von Falckenstein, 
Herwarth, Von Bittenfeld, Giben, Werder, Steinmetz, &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. 





“In the SILENT CITY,” “ COUNTRY COUSINS,” « BENEATH the BLANKETS,” 
“OVER the WAY,” “ BELOW the LEVEL of the SEA,” &c. 


TINY TRAVELS. By J. Asusy Srerry, Author of 
“The Shuttlecock Papers” (Second Edition of which is now ready), &c. 1 vol., 
7s 6d. 

“Charming, sparkling, humorous, aud entertaining.”—Court Journal. 
“The fascination of ‘Tiny Travels’ is one that it is given to few writers to create 
by works of so unpretending a character."—Morning Advertiser. 


ORIGIN of FAIRS, the BEARDED WOMAN, the FLYING MAN, a FEMALE 
HERCULES, the FIRE-EATER, DWARFS, GIANTS, &c. 


The OLD SHOWMEN and the OLD LONDON 
FAIRS. By THOMAS Frost, Author of “ Half-hours with the Early Explorers.” 
1 vol., 6s. 

“We have to thank him for a most agrecable volume, full of chatty and pleasant 
information. All who are interested iu theatrical matters should read it at once.” 
—Era. 

“One of the most amusing books of the season."—G@wuardian, 


Just ready, uniform with *‘ The OLD SHOWMAN.” 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS CELEBRITIES. By 


THOMAS Frost, Author of “The Old Showman and Old London Fairs,” 
“ Half-hours with the Early Explorers,” &., &c. 


MEN and MANNER in PARLIAMENT. 
MEMBER FOR THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“A series of sketches, taken on the spot, observantly and carefully. calculated to 
be not only of temporary interest, but of permanent use.”"—/all Mali Gazette. 


By the 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


NOTICE—Mr. EDMUND YATES'S NEW NOVEL. 
TWO by TRICKS: a New Novel. By Eomunp 


YATES, Author of * Black Sheep,” “Broken to Harness,” “ A Waiting Race,” 
“The Yellow Flag,” &c., &c., is now ready at every Library in the United 
Kingdom. In 2 vols. 

A MILITARY ROMANCE of the INDIAN MUTINY. 


FAIRER than a FAIRY: a New Novel. By James 


GRANT, Author of “The Romance of War,” “Mary of Lorraine,” * Aide-de- 
Camp,” * Shall I Win Her?” &c. In 3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ The DEAD HEART.” 


WHO WILL SAVE HER? a New Novel. By 


Watts PHILLIPS, Author of “ Lost in London,” “The Hooded Snake,” “ The 
Poor Strollers,” ** Joseph Chavigny,” &c. In 3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The KING of NO-LAND.” 


JESSIE TRIM: a New Novel. By B. L. Farszon, 


Author of “ Blade o’ Grass,” “ Golden Grain,” “ Bread and Cheese and Kisses,” 
“ Grif,” “London's Heart,” and “Joshua Marvel.” In 3 vols. 


LADY SEFTON’S PRIDE. By Dora Rwussett, 


Author of “ The Vicar's Governess,” “ The Miner's Oath,” &c, &c. 


The OLD HOUSE at ALDING. By E. C. C. Srers- 


MAN. In3 vols. 

STRONG as DEATH. By Mrs. C. M. Crarxe. In 
3 vols. 

WINNING the BATTLE. By Gasniet Trorsurn. 


PHILIP MANNINGTON, a Novel ; and EISLEBEN. 


By H.Scnutz Wison, Author of “Studies and Romances,” “The Voyage of 
the Lady,” &c. In 1 vol. 


FROM the PLOUGH to the PULPIT, vid CAM- 
BRIDGE. By Luke WesLey Cuurca. In 8 vols. 
“The escapades, difficulties, and mistakes of Jonah in his journey through Lon- 
don to Cambridge, and also at the University, are graphically told, and will amply 
repay perusal.”—/ress and St. James's Chronicle. 


In LOVE and in HATE: a New Novel. 3 vols. 


. We most heartily recommend ‘In Love and in Hate’ to all who in this age of 
stale literary endeavour long to taste the pleasures of a book abounding from 
beginning to end in incident fresh and thrilling.”"—Freeman's Journal. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S LIST. 


NOTICE.—The THIRD EDITION of Mr. 
THEODORE MARTIN'S LIFE of the PRINCE CONSORT, 
| Volume I., will be ready for delivery on Monday, January 18. 





UNDER THESANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
THE LIFE 
OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 
First Volume, Illustrated with Portraits and Views. 
Third Edition, demy 8vo, 18s, 





NEW WORK on ALGERIA.—This day. 


ALGERIA AS IT IS. By Grorce Gasket, 


Author of “ Descriptive Sketches of Italian Towns,” “The Traitor: a Drama.” 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
Next week. 


CREMATION of the DEAD. 


Eassik, C.E. With Illustrations, crown 8vo. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION.—This day. 


SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. By Dr. 


G. G. GERVINUS, Professor at Heidelberg. Translated, under the Authors 
superintendence, by F. E. Buunttt. With a Preface by F. J. Furnivall, Esq. 
Demy 8vo, 14s. 

THIRD EDITION, Revised.—Now ready. 


HISTORY of ART. By Dr. Witnetm Lupxe. 


Trauslated by F. E. Bunnett. With 415 Illustrations, 2 vols. imperial 8yo, 
price 42s, 


By WituaM 


SECOND EDITION.—Now ready. 


BLUEBEARD’S KEYS, and other Stories. 


Miss THACKERAY. Large crown 8vo, 10s 6d, y 
“For those who would value a gift not by the money that was given for it, but 
by the pleasure that it gives, we could scarcely wish a more charming present than 
this book of Miss Thackeray's."—Saturday Review. 

“ Miss Thackeray's free and flowing pages enrich the old story."— Times. 

“Tales over which Miss Thackeray has cast the golden cloud of her soft imagi- 
nation. No one paints a sense of sweet awe so vividly as she; no one gives the 
thrilling surprises of life with a tru-r touch.”"— 

“ Daintily and delicately told little stories."—Athenwwin, 





NEW NOVELS. 
SECOND EDITION.—Next week. 


v T 
FAR from the MADDING CROWD. By 
THOMAS HARDY. 2 vols., with 12 Illustrations, 21s, 
“Mr. Hardy is, perhaps, the most vigorous of all the novelists who have appeared 
during the last few years. His powers of description, his skill in devising ‘situa- 
tions,’ bis quaint humour, secure him a high place among novelists of any age."— 
Atheneum, 
“Each scene is a study in itself, and within its own limits, effective. And they 
all fit into the story like pieces of an elaborate puzzle, making an effective whole.” 
—Saturday Review. 
“This last work of Mr. Hardy at once lifts his name above the crowd, and gives 
him a position among the eminent few...... The drama in Mr. Hardy's nove's is in 
no sense a warfare of opinion or ideas; it is a warfare of persons moved by the 
primeval motives of love and jealousy. It is in following the dark ways of tragic 
passion that Mr. Hardy's power makes itself unquestionably felt. ‘Far from the 
Madding Crowd’ is no ordinary novel.”"—Zraminer. 
“ Those who can appreciate a really good novel will delight in the author's con- 
oe art in the arrangement of his plot. A tale of rare literary merit."—John 
ell, 


A STORY of THREE SISTERS. By Cecrm 


MAXWELL, 2 vols. 
“It is rarely that a novel is published more thoroughly enjoyable than ‘ A Story 
of Three Sisters,’ "—Scotsman, 
“A clever and graceful story, its author's touch shows both delicacy and vigour, 
and we shall watch her future with interest."—Graphic. 


WYNCOTE. By Mrs. 


Author of “ Marjory.” 2 vols. 
“ An excellent story, and another proof, if any were needed, that it is possible to 
form a very interesting plot out of the events of every-day life.” —Times. 
“*Wyncote’ is admirable for observation, for humour, for pathos. It may be 
safely recommended to people whom a long experience of stupid novels has soured 
and blighted.”—Academy. 


Tuomas ERsKINg, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





SECOND EDITION. 
Will be ready on January 20. 


LAW AWN D G 0 D. 


By W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A., Vicar of Eye, Suffolk. 
Crown 890, 5s. 


“The twelve short sermons which this volume contains are amongst the best 
we have read for many years; simple, vigorous, spiritual.,....Simple and yet fine 
sermons."’—<Spectator. 

“ The sermous have very high merit; they display much power of thought and 
a considerable faculty of polished and antithetic expression. Those departments 
of theology which impinge on science, such questions as the relation of law and 
prayer, the moral of great physical catastrophes, and such-like, appear congenial 

to the author's mind, and are handled by him with much power and insight."— 
Literary Churchman. 

“ Sermons of no ordinary stamp. Fresh, eloquent, and abounding in illustration 
from passing events. The book will well repay the thoughtful reader."—John Bull. 
“Sermons of no ordinary type......Falling in a3 they do with the tone of modern 

thought, and dealing rather with ideas than dogmas, they can scarcely fail to meat 
with a favourable reception from thoughtful readers.”—Scotsman, 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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MR. SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 


LIST OF 
































READY. 


of “Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d, 


BENEDICT, Author of * Miss Dorothy's Charge,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


FAIR in the FEARLESS OLD FASHION. 


By CHARLES FARMLET. 2 vols., 21s, 


TWO STRIDES of DESTINY. By S&S. 


BROOKES-BUCKLEE. 3 yols., 31s 6d. 


A WOMAN to be WON: an Anglo-Indian 


Sketch. By GEORGE ADAMS. 2 vols., 21s. 


She is a woman, therefore may be wooed; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won. 
Titus Andronicus, Act ii. se. 1. 


HER GOOD NAME. 


Bovverig. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
* Abundance of stirring incident...... and plenty of pathos and fun justify it in 
taking a place among the foremust novels of the day.” —Morning Post. 
* Amusing descriptions of hunting scenes."—Athenzum. 
“ A clever novel."—<Scotsman. 
*‘ Tho interest is sustained from first to last."—Jrish Times. 
“A really interesting novel."—Dublin Evening Mail, 


By J. Fortrey- 


seenes. The author has drawn one sweet and womanly character, that of the ill- 
used heroine.” —Spectator. 

“To an interesting and well-constructed plot we have added vigorous writing 
and sketches of character...... Altogether, the novel is one that will justify the re- 
appearance of its author in the same character at an early date."—Fie/d. 


RUPERT REDMOND: a Tale of England, 


Ireland, and America. By WALTER Sims SOUTHWELL. 83 vols., 31s 6d. 


*TWIXT WIFE and FATHERLAND. 


vols., 21s. 


UNDER PRESSURE. By T. E. Pemberton. 


2 vols., 21s. 


SPOILT LIVES. By Mrs. Raper. 


7s 6d. 


2 


1 vol., 


HILDA andI. By Mrs. Hartley. 2 vols., 21s. 


* An interesting, well written, and natural story.""—Public Opinion. 
‘For @ novel of good tone, lively plot, and singular absence of vulgarity, we can 
honestly commend ‘ Hilda and I.’ "—Znglish Churchman. 


cise History of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, the Crusades, and Knights 
Templars. By Colonel CLaupius SHAW. Handsomely bound in cloth, price 
10s 6d; gilt edges, 12s. 


The DEATH of AGEUS, and other Poems. 


By W. H. A. Emma. Fcap. 8yo, 5s. 


HELEN, and other Poems. 


CurTIS. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


IN THE PRESS. 
UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and the BLACK 


COUNTRY ; being Sketches of the Life and Character of the Spaniard of the 
Interior. By VERDAD. In 2 vols. 8vo, price 30s. 


SOME of OUR GIRLS. By Mrs. Eiloart, 


Author of ‘* The Curate's Discipline,” “The Love that Lived,” “ Meg,” &e. 
vols., 31s 6d, 


| TOXIE: aTale. 83 vols., 31s 6d. 
it HER IDOL. By Maxwell Hood. 8 vols., 


31s 6d. 


ALICE GODOLPHIN, and a LITTLE 


HEIRESS. By Mary Nevi.1e. In 2 vols,, 2ls. 


SEKEYWARD and EARTHWARD. By Arthur 


PSNRICE. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 









London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS.) 


GREED’S LABOUR LOST. By the Author *: 


Mr. VAUGHAN’S HEIR. By Frank Lee) 


“ Displays a good deal of cleverness,,....There is real...... humour in some of the | 





MALTA SIXTY YEARS AGO. With a Con- | 
| CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 





'KATERFELTO: a Story of Exmoor. 


3 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


MAGAZINE for 


* One can never help enjoying Temple Bar.”"—Guardian. 
A perfect mine of amusement.”— North Wales Chronicle, 
Temple Bar is never without a host of attractive papers."—Zand and Water, 


| 


‘The TEMPLE BAR 


| JANUARY, 1875. 





| NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTIIOR OF “ARCHIE LOVELL? 
| A NEW SERIAL STORY BY MRS. EDWARDES. 
“LEAH: a Woman of Fashion,” commenced in 
the November Number, is continued in the TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE for January, 1875, 

NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 








(The COLLECTED WORKS of THOMAS 
| LOVE PEACOCK. With Preface by Lord HovuGurTon, and edited by Henry 
} COLE, C.B. To which is prefixed a Memoir of Peacock by his Grand-daughter, 
In 3 vols. crown 8yo, with Portrait, 3ls 6d. 


The WIT and WISDOM of LORD CHESTER. 


FIELD. Edited, with Notes, by ERNsT BRowninaG, Chief Justice of the Leeward 
Islands. In large crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The GREAT TONE POETS. Being Short 


Memoirs of the Greater Musical Composers—Bach, Handel, Gliick, Haydn, 
Mozart, Spohr, Beethoven, Weber, Rossini, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
&c. By FReperick CROweEstT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND of the 


HOUSE of HANOVER. A New Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. By 
Dr. Doran, F.S.A, Author of * Table -Traits, and Something on Them,” &. 
In 2 vols. demy 8yo, 25s. 





| 


} 

‘The ROMANCE of the ENGLISH STAGE. 

By Percy FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A., Author of the “ Life of Garrick,” &. Ip 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. 

| “It isa most amusing book.’"—Morning Post. 





NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
The GOLDEN SHAFT. By G. Christopher 


| Davies. In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


‘MONKS NORTON. By the Author of 


“Mary Powell,” “ Tie Ladies of Bever Hollow,” &c. Ip 2 vols. crown Svo. 


IN the DEAD of NIGHT. In 3 vols. crown 


8vo. 
“ A clever and amusing story."—Dai/y News. 


AS INNOCENT asa BABY. By J. Remington 


Potts. In’3 vols. crown 8vo. 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


| Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





A MANUAL of VETERINARY SANITARY 


SCIENCE and POLICE. By GeorGEe FLEMING, R.E., &c., Author of * Horses 
and Horse-shoeing,” &c., &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. [/mmediately. 


| 


By Hubert ORIENTAL ZIG-ZAG; 
| 
| 


or, Wanderings in 
Syria, Moab, Abyssinia, and Egypt. By CHARLES HAMILTON, Author of “Life 


and Sport in South-Eastern Africa.’ With Illustrations, crown 8vo. 
[Vert week 


The * KISHOGE PAPERS:” Tales of Devilry 


and Drollery. By BOUILLON DE GARooN. Crown Svo, 5s. 
By G. 
. 


J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. With 12 Illustrations by Colonel H. Hope Crealocke, 
c.B. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 


PIUS IX.: the Story of his Life to the 
Restoration in 1850, With Glimpses of the National Movement in Italy. By 
ALFRED OWEN LeGGE, Author of “The Growth of the Temporal Power of the 


Papacy.’ In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
The LAND of the CZAR. By O. W. Waal 
Demy 8vo. 


DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
of DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE, being the THIRD, with Mr 
DYCE’'S FINAL CORRECTIONS. 
The latest employment of Mr. Dyce’s Life was the present Revision of his Second 
Edition. 


A NEW EDITION 


‘The WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. Edited by 


To be completed in 9 vols. demy 8vo. 


the Rey. ALEXANDER DYCe. Y 
(Vol. I1., price 88, now ready. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
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IMPORTANT NEW WORKS. 








RECOLLECTIONS and. SUGGESTIONS, 1813-1873. By Jonny, Earl 


RUSSELL, K.G. 8vo, price 16s. [This day. 


The LIFE of NAPOLEON the THIRD. Derived from State Records, from 
Unpublished Family Correspondence, and from Personal Testimony. By BLANCHARD JERROLD. Votvme the 


Second, with Portraits and Fac-similes. 8vo, price 18s. [This day. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 
A JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KING GEORGE IV. and KING 
WILLIAM IV. By the late CHARLES C, F. GREVILLE, Esq., Clerk of the Council to those Sovereigns. Edited by 
HENRY REEVE, Registrar of the Privy Council. The Third Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, price 36s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND under the DUKE of BUCKINGHAM and 


CHARLES the FIRST, 1624-1628. By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, late Student of Ch. Ch., Author of 


b] 


‘‘ History of England from the Accession of James I. to the Disgrace of Chief Justice Coke,” “Prince Charles and the 
Spanish Marriage,” and “The Thirty Years’ War, 1618-1648” in the Series of Epochs of History. 2 vols. 8vo, with Two 


Maps, price 24s. [This day. 


ISAAC CASAUBON, 1559-1614. By Mark Pattison, Rector of Lincoln 


College, Oxford. 8vo, price 18s. [On the 26th instant. 


FRAGMENTARY PAPERS on SCIENCE and other SUBJECTS. By the 
late Sir HENRY HOLLAND, Bart. Edited by his Son, the Rev. FRANCIS J. HOLLAND. 8vo, price 14s. 
[On Thursday next. 


INTRODUCTION to EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS, Theoretical and 


Practical; including Directions for Constructing Physical Apparatus and for Making Experiments. By ADOLF F. 
WEINHOLD, Professor in the Royal Technical School at Chemnitz. Translated and Edited (with the Author's sanction) 
by BENJAMIN LOEWY, F.R.A.S. With a Preface by G. C. FOSTER, F.R.S., Professor of Physics in University College, 


London. With numerous Wood Engravings. 8vo, price 31s 6d. [On Saturday next. 


PROTECTION from FIRE and THIEVES. By Gerorce H. Cuvss, 


Assoc, Inst. C.E. Crown 8vo, with numerous Woodcut Illustrations. [On Saturday next. 


The CIVIL LAWS of FRANCE to the PRESENT TIME. Supplemented 
by Notes illustrative of the Analogy between the Rules of the Code Napoléon and the Leading Principles of the Roman 
Law. By DAVID MITCHELL AIRD, of the Middle Temple, Esq., DBarrister-at-Law; Author of ‘ Blackstone 


Economised,” &c. Post 8vo, price 7s 6d. [Now ready. 








LONGMANS & CO. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S — LIST. 
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BOSSUET and his CONTEMPORARIES. 


By the Author of “Life of S. Francis de Sales,” ‘‘A Dominican 


Artist,” &c. 
Crown 8yo, 12s. 


The RELIGION of the CHRIST: its Historic 
and Literary Development considered as an Evidence of its Origin. 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 1874. By the Rev. STantey 
Leatues, M.A., Minister of St. Philip’s, Regent Street, and Professor 
of Hebrew, King’s College, London. 

8vo, 12s. 


ECCLESIASTES for ENGLISH READERS. 
The Book called by the Jews Koheleth. Newly Translated, with 
Introduction, Analysis, and Notes. By the Rev. W. H. B. Prony, 
M.A., formerly Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholar in the University of 


Cambridge. 
8yo, 4s 6d. 


The TEN CANTICLES of the OLD TESTA- 
MENT CANON, namely, the Songs of Moses (First and Second), 
Deborah, Hannah, Isaiah (First, Second, and Third), Hezekiah, 
Jonah, and Habakkuk. Newly Translated, with Notes and Remarks 
on their Drift and Use. By the Same Author. 


" Crown 8yo, 5s. [Nearly ready. 


DICTIONARY of SECTS, HERESIES, 
ECCLESIASTICAL PARTIES, and SCHOOLS of RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. By Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. Jonny 
Henry Btvnt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of the “ Dictionary of Doctrinal 
and Historical Theology,” and the “ Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer,” &c., &c. 

Imperial 8yo, 36s; or half-bound in morocco, 48s. 


The HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH;; its Divine 
Ideal, Ministry, and Institutions. A Short Treatise. With a 
Catechism on each Chapter, forming a Course of Methodical 
Instruction on the subject. By Epwarp Merrick Gou.sury, D.D., 
Dean of Norwich. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s 6d. 


The DIVINITY of Our LORD and SAVIOUR 
JESUS CHRIST; being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. By 
Henry Parry Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., Canon of St. Paul’s, and 
Treland Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 

Seventh Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


The SPIRITUAL COMBAT; together with 
the Supplement and the Path of Paradise. By L. Scurout. A New 
Translation. Elegantly printed with Red Borders, on extra super- 
fine toned paper. Forming a New Volume of tho “Library of 
Spiritual Works for English Catholics.” 

Small 8yo, 5s. 


LIFE, JOURNALS, and LETTERS of HENRY 


ALFORD, D.D., late Dean of Canterbury. Edited by his Wipow. 
With Portrait and Illustrations, 
Third and Cheaper Edition, crown 8yo, 9s. 


The PSALMS. Translated from the Hebrew. 


With Notes, chiefly Exegetical. By Wim Kay, D.D., Rector 


of Great Leghs, late Principal of Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 


HISTORY of the CHURCH under the Roman 
Empire, A.D. 30-476. By the Rev. A. D. Crake, B.A., Chaplain 
of All Saints’ School, Bloxham, Author of the “First Chronicl 
of scendune,” “ Alfgar the Dane,” &e. 

Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


LECTURES on the DOCTRINE of JUSTI 
FICATION. By Jonn Henry Newman, B.D., sometime Felloy 
of Oriel College, Oxford. 

New Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


LECTURES on the REUNION of the 
CHURCHES. By Joun J. Ien. von Détiincer, D.D., D.CL, 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Munich, 
&c., Authorised Translation, with Preface by Henry Nutcomng 
OxennaM, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Crown 8yo, 5s. 


LIFE of S. VINCENT DE PAUL. With 


Introduction by the Rev. R. F. Witsoy, M.A., Prebendary o 
Salisbury and Vicar of Rownhams. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 


A COMMENTARY, EXPOSITORY and 
DEVOTIONAL, on the ORDER of the ADMINISTRATION o 
the LORD’S SUPPER, according to the USE of the CHURCH a 
ENGLAND. By Epwarp Meyrick Goutsury, D.D., Dean o 
Norwich. , 

Sixth Edition, small 8vo, 6s. 

Also, a CHEAP EDITION, uniform with “Thoughts on Personal 

Religion,” and “The Pursuit of Holiness.” Small 8vo, 3s 6d, 


EIGHT LECTURES on the MIRACLES; 
being the Bampton Lectures for 1865. By J. B. Mozzey, DD, 
Regius Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 

Third Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


PLAIN SERMONS preached at Brighstone. 


By Georce Moserty, D.C.L., Bishop of Salisbury. 
Third and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


The MYSTERY of the TEMPTATION: a 


Course of Lectures. By the Rev. W. H. Hurcurnes, M.A.,, Sab 
Warden of the Houso of Mercy, Clewer. 
Crown 8yo. 


The BOOK of CHURCH LAW; being a 
Exposition of the Legal Rights and Duties of the Clergy and Laity 
of the Churchof England. By the Rev. Joun Henry Bivst, MA, 
F.S.A. Revised by Walter G. F. Phillimore, B.C.L., Barrister-a+ 
Law, and Chancellor of the Diocese of Lincoln. 

Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


[Nearly ready. 


ALFGAR the DANE; or, the SECOND 
CHRONICLE of ESCENDUNE. A Talo. By the Rev. A.D 
Crake, B.A., Chaplain of All Saints’ School, Bloxham, Author # 
the ‘‘ History of the Church under the Roman Empire.” 

Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The APOCALYPSE; with Notes and Reflec 
tions. By the Rev. Isaac WruiaMs, B.D., formerly Fellow @ 
Trinity College, Oxford. Uniform with “A Devotional Comments} 
on the Gospel Narrative.” 





Second Edition, 8vo, 12s 6d. 


New Edition, crown 8yo, 5s. 
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